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During the past year 
.. 92 leaders of industry 


... saved over $100,000 
in paper costs — and gained in efficiency 
by having the right paper for every purpose 


The services of the Paper Users’ Standardiza- 
tion Bureau—which achieved these results— 
are now available to other business houses. 


IT HAS all happened since 1926. Until that time 
there had been no organization in the country 
equipped to make a scientific study of the papers 
required for the business uses of individual firms. 

Then a number of large corporations became in- 
terested in having the selection of their business 
papers put on the same basis of efficiency and econ- 
omy as other stock purchases. 


Were the bonds, ledgers and bristols they were 
buying right for the purposes intended? Would the 
permanent records of the company still be legible 
after the folding and handling of half a century? 
How good a paper was necessary for shipping-de- 
partment blanks—for inter-office memoranda—for 
executive letterheads? No purchasing agent had the 
equipment to make tests covering such a variety of in- 
dividual cases. . . . To meet the special needs of these 
corporations, the American Writing Paper Company, 
Inc., inaugurated its standardization service. 


An experiment at first, this department was such 
an immediate success that it has now been made a 
permanent organization under the name of the 
Paper Users’ Standardization Bureau. The follow- 
ing are only a few of the many nationally known 
concerns which have already availed themselves of 
this service: 
Acacia Mutual Life 

Association 
Alexander Hamilton 

Institute 


Amalgamated Bank of Connecticut General 
New York 


The City of Baltimore 

Bowery Savings Bank 

Cleveland Trust 
Company 








Dictaphone Sales Corpora- Potomac Electric Power 
tion Company 
R. H. Macy & Company Provident Mutual Life Insur- 
Munson Steamship Line ance Co. of Philadelphia 
New York Central Lines E. R. Squibb & Sons 
Pittsburgh Steel Company The Stanley Works 
The primary aim of these standardizations has 
been to put the right paper to work in the right 
place. And yet, in determining the exact grades of 
paper suitable for all uses, an aggregate saving 
of more than $100,000 has been made possible for 


ninety-odd concerns. 


Our offer—a thorough analysis of every 

printed form used in your organization 
The service of the Paper Users’ Standardization 
Bureau is to make a thorough analysis of the paper 
used for every letterhead, form, ledger sheet and card 
index which you employ. The work is done in one 
of the most complete paper laboratories in the 
world. Elaborate testing machines, which dupli- 
cate in a few hours the wear and tear of genera- 
tions, determine the fitness of your papers for their 
tasks. When the analysis is finished, you are pro- 
vided with a comprehensive repert which estab- 
lishes quality standards, fixes price limitations and 
simplifies buying procedure. 

Because of the scope of this service it can be 
rendered only to a limited number of corporations 
this year. It is made absolutely without charge or 
obligation of any sort. 


American Writing Paper Company, Inc., Holyoke, 
Massachusetts. 


— a PAPE RS 
THE RIGHT PAPER FOR THE PURPOSE 
Eagle-A Bond Papers 


Coupon. Agawam. Persian. Contract. Airpost. 
Chevron. Acceptance. Norman. Telephone. 


Eagle-A Ledger Papers 
Brunswick Linen Ledger. Account Linen 
Ledger. Extension Ledger. Gloria Ledger. 


Other Eagle-A Business Papers 
include Covers, Books, Offsets, Bristols, 
Mimeograph and Manifold Papers. 

LOOK FOR THE EAGLE-A MARK IN THE 
PAPER YOU USE 
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NOT 


for a few months 


FOR 12 YEARS 
Not on a few journals 


ON 23,000 JOURNALS 


Not ona single Railroad 
ON 3§ RAILROADS 
wn 


THIS COUNTRY 
on the ratireads 


of 
21 COUNTRIES 
ABROAD 
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THIS IS THE BEARING UPON WHICH THE RAIL- 
ROADS OF THE WORLD ARE RUNNING TODAY! 


‘Nothing is apt to 
cost so much as 
a bearing that 


cost so little»~» 


Youmen whoplan, build, 
use or pay formachines of 
any kind, remember this: 
It costs more to replace 
a poor bearing than to 
buy the best that SiS 
ever produced. And 
S0sr Anti - Friction 
Bearings are the high- 
est priced intheworld. 


1937 


OWN midst the dust and the 

dirt—where the wheels beat the 
rat-a-tat-tat on the rails—where iron 
and steel meet shocks that might 
make mountains tremble — in the 
journal boxes of railway cars through- 
out the world are &35GiP Spherical 
Journal Bearings— making starting 
easier, making riding more comfort- 
able, quickening pick-up and cutting 
down operating costs. 


Today, there are more SSF 
Journal Bearings in use on the 


railroads of the world than all 
other makes of bearings combined. 
Thirty-five American railroads use it. 
Railroads in twenty-one countries 
abroad run upon it. It serves on 
great locomotives, on eighty-ton pas- 
senger cars, on heavy duty engine 
boosters. : 


The SslSf Spherical Bearing is 
the only anti-friction bearing that 
has ever proved its ability to stand 


up, year after year, under the grind 
of railway service! 


SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., 40 East 34th Street, New York City 
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Ball Bearings 





Roller Bearings 

















ND that does not mean that you have 


to be sure of your iron, measure your proteins, 
nor fear your carbohydrates. Just eat Shredded 
Wheat. Two biscuits a day with milk or cream 
make a complete balanced meal in digestible 
form. Every essential element is included in 
correct proportions. It’s the ideal breakfast 
for men whose work is a drain on their energ 
and a tax on their nerves. 


Shredded 








Kermath boat engines are 
continually establishing 
records for reliability runs 
—economy tests and speed 
events. Whatever your 
boat eng ne requirements 
are, you'll find a Kermath 
to satisfactorily fit your 
purseand purpose. Thou- 
sands of satisfied users. 
Write today for the Ker- 
math story and descriptive 
catalog. 

3to150H.P. $135 to $2300 
KERMATH MANUFACTURING CO. 

5875 Commonwealth Ave. 
Detroit, Mich. 
90 King St. W., Toronto, Ontario 
*‘A Kermath Always 
Runs”’ 





AT SAN FRANCISCO 
GEARY and TAYLOR 


The hospitality of The Clift, 
its distinguished atmosphere, 
its downtown location appeal 
to all its guests. 


540 rooms with bath 
Single, from $4 
Double, from $6 
Ww 
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A Map 
Sirs: 

rime, Jan. 16, p. 12—that’s what I call a 
map. Let there be more by the same artist 


F. R. MILts 








Daytona Beach, Fla. 


“Sailors’ Story” 
Sirs: 

Though the Long Island waters were as 
familiar to him as had been his nursery floor 
the young Naval Reserve officer didn’t see Fire 
Island—but Block Island, R. I. (Tre, Jan 
16, p. 6). 

And the “sailors’ story” is fact; the battleship 
Texas was ashore here from Sept. 28 to Oct. 1, 
1917, according to official records. 

ALBERT E. WING 

Superintendent of Schools 

Block Island, R. I. 


Sirs: 

I should like to correct a statement in your 
issue of Jan. 16, p. 6, footnote. 

The U. S. S. Texas went aground on Block — 
Island, and not on Fire Island 

I was a “gob” on the U. S. S. Kestrel, based 
at New London, when we received orders to 
proceed to Block Island. There we carried the 
Commandant of the Second Naval District, Cap- 
tain Bryan (?), out to the Texas which was 
surprisingly close to the shore. For the next 
few days, armed with our “formidable” Three- 
Pounder, we patrolled the waters—or, as an 
Army friend put it, we “kept ourselves safe for 
democracy.” 

Incidentally, it was at Block Island on this 
occasion where I ran into a very ‘‘sea-going 
Chief Boatswainsmate whom I had heard lecture 
on Dutch and Flemish Painting at Princeton 
There, however, he was known as Professor 
Frank Mather of the Art Department. 

I suppose that I should thank you for recall- 
ing the days of “gadgets” and “Chiefs.’ 

J.P. 

University of North Carolina 

Chapel Hill, N. C 


“Denver is Responsible” 
Sirs: 

Twice within a year or so I have read refer- 
ence. to F. G. Bonfils, publisher of the Denve 
Post, in your columns 

The first was occasioned by the entrance of 
Scripps-Howard into the Denver newspaper field 
That article, while it mingled fiction and fact 
was not, as a whole, unkindly. ... 

The second article, published in your issue 
of Jan. 9 and dealing with the dedication of his 
great fortune to the cause of humanity, was 
totally lacking in these attributes. 

On first reading it seemed to drip venom 
After a second perusal, however, I doubt if its 
maliciousness was intentional. 

It is my belief bottomed upon years of ex- 
perience, that while a newspaper should and can 
be better than the community in which it is 
published, it must not be too much better or it 
will rapidly reach the state of bankruptcy in 
which Bonfils and Tammen found the Denver 
Post back in the ’90’s. 

In other words, a newspaper, to a degree, 
must give the public what it wants. Perhaps 
Bonfils and Tammen erred in the degree, but 
taking the whole thing by and large Denver 
rather than the publishers is responsible for the 
Denver Post. Denver apparently since the gold 
rush days, has liked its meat raw. .. . 

Many harsh things have been said about Bon- _ 
fils and Tammen. Maybe Time is broad enough 
and can spare the space to print the estimate of 
one man who through many years of association 
believes he got to know the rea/ Bonfils and 
Tammen. I refer to a letter I wrote to Bonfils 
when Tammen died in 1924. It follows: i 

“Ever since early this morning when the wires annem 
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INVESTMENT 


* COUNSEL * 


a profession that is helping many thousands of 
investors to build substantial estates. . . safely. 


The growth of investment counsel 
has been rapid. It is now enlarging 
at an even faster rate as more and 
more new companies spring up. 
We are finding today as never be- 
fore widespread appreciation of 
the fact that a conservative group 
of investment specialists is able to 
render individual investors a 
highly worthwhile and profitable 
service. 


However, all companies engaged 
in this work are not alike, and it 
is important to determine which 
can function best for you; can pro- 
tect your capital and increase your 
income by a personal and intelli- 
gent co-operation. Ask these four 
questions, and the answers will 
enable you to make a sound de- 
cision: 

(1) What has the Service done for 
others? 


(2) Does the record extend over a long 
enough period to be conclusive? 


(3) Is the organization large enough, 
oldenough inexperience, trainedenough, 
to permit full attention to your prob- 
Jems and intelligent decisions on them? 


(4) Is the purpose speculative—holding 
out the promise of ‘‘quick turns’’? 


Briefly, Brookmire’s would answer 
these questions as follows: 





G) Brookmire clients have profited 
steadily—year after year. Unbalanced 
lists, weak stocks, over-extended posi- 
tions have been corrected and turned 
into safe, productive investment ac- 
counts. (A detailed list of recommenda- 
tions has been compiled. It will show 
exactly what results have been secured 
by clients. We will send it on request.) 


How long a record? 


(2) The Brookmire record extends over 
nearly a quarter century, with a grow- 
ing number of clients . . . larger now 
than at any time past. There is but one 
reason for this. More and more men are 
finding that ét pays to follow Brookmire 
advice. 
How complete a staff? 
(3) The organization numbers 102 peo- 
ple, covering every phase of investment, 
from research into agricultural condi- 
tions, commodity prices, basic indus- 
tries, money rates and foreign trade, to 
specialists on technical conditions and 
analysts of individual stocks and bonds. 
A smaller staff must necessarily be more 
superficial, and superficial investment 
recommendations cannot be consistently 
correct. 
What purpose? 

(4) The Brookmire purpose is distinctly 
not one of striving for quick profits; it 
is to secure for every client a high de- 
gree of safety plus steady appreciation at 
a@ better-than-average rate. 


BROOKMIRE 


Investment Counsellors for nearly a quarter century 








That Brookmire Service meets the needs 
of a substantial class of investors is indi- 
cated by the steady increase in the num- 
ber of Bulletin Service clients, and by 
the even greater increase in the number 
of men with capital amourts of $20,000, 
$50,000, $100,000 and more, who are 
employing our special plan of individ- 
ual supervisory service. 


The special plan 

The supervisory plan was originally cree 
ated because it became apparent that the 
increased complexities of large invest- 
ment accounts could be handled best by 
a highly individualized service. Its suc- 
cess is indicated by the fact that a sur- 
prising percentage of men who start- 
with us on that basis tell us they are 
doing so because of the endorsement and 
approval given it by their business asso- 
ciates who have worked with our super- 
visory units and recommend it. 


We will be glad to forward for your in- 
spection the facts about whichever pto- 
gram suits your needs, the Bulletin Ser- 
vice or Supervisory Plan depending on 
the amount of your capital. The coupon 
is for your convenience. We would ap- 
preciate your filling out the last line, 
and will consider it entirely confidential. 


BROOKMIRE ECONOMICSERVICE, INC. 
570 Seventh Avenuc, New York 


Please send me 

description of your Bulletin Service [ ] 
description of your Supervisory Plan | ] 

(Check the one which interests you) 

Also include report of your recom- 
mendations during the past year and a 
half, so that I can see what results from 
following Brookmire advice. 


TM-M2 


Name... 





Address............ 


My investment funds total 
about $ 


This is not essential if you prefer not to give it. 
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UNLops bring pleasure 
to every drive. Motoring on 
Dunlops means comfort— 
and the freedom of an un- 
interrupted day... In golf,a 
Dunlop gives distance—and 
then rolls true to the cup. 
In both motoring and golf, 
people who demand the 
best choose Dunlops. You, 

too, can expect more 


of Dunlops. 


DUNLOP 











of the press associations flashed the news, ‘Harry 
Tammen is dead,’ into the office, I have been 
pondering what I could say that would palliate 
the grief that I know is yours and express my 
own feeling of personal loss. 

“But, although writing is my business, I still 
find myself, after hours of thought, unable to 
marshal words that will convey what is in my 
heart. ‘ 

“The Kansas City Post, under the direction of 
you and Mr. Tammen, was my high school and 
my university. From you two, my professors, 
I learned most that I know of life and human 
nature. ° 

“Your gifts, transmitted through example and 
fatherly advice, partook of the sterner qualities, 
essential in the battle for existence. . 

“Even alone, each of you, through your dom- 
inating characteristics, was foreordained to suc- 
ceed, but together you formed a combination, 
the like of which the world has seldom, if ever, 
seen. 

“Even the blood relationship of brothers is 
as nothing compared to the friendship of ‘Bonfils 
and Tammen,’ to link your names in the fashion 
it has become the custom to do the country over. 

“It is in the knowledge of all this that you 
must find your consolation. 

“And when my time comes, as it must, I only 
trust that I can say that I have been as true 
to myself as Harry Tammen was to Fred Bonfils 
and Fred Bonfils was to Harry Tammen. 

“If I can, I anticipate no trouble, even with 
death around the corner, as he knew it was when 
he wrote me last, in signing, as he signed, ‘With 
Love and Good Cheer. 

“For two men to have known Harry Tammen 
is a bond between them and so it is with you 
and me.” 

There is a good deal of chaff mixed with the 
wheat in all of us. Too much attention has 
been paid to the chaff in Harry Tammen and 
Fred Bonfils and not enough to the wheat. 

The former left his entire fortune of some 
$5,000,000 to endow a hospital for crippled chil- 
dren. Now the latter has created a trust to 
administer his, variously estimated as high as 
$40,000,000 or $50,000,000, in the interest of 
mankind generally. 

And Time, unwittingly perhaps, makes the in- 
cident an occasion for slander. 

Dick SMITH 





Kansas City Journal-Post 
Kansas City, Mo. 


TIME prints no slander.—Eb. 


Sirs: 

. While a fortune estimated at $50,000,000 
was being devoted to the “betterment of man- 
kind” the usual Christmas bonuses to workers 
on “the greatest paper on earth” failed to 
materialize; the owner being unable to ‘afford 
it this year.” 

But in all justice to the “big brother” let 
me hasten to add that there were exceptions to 
this wholesale disappointment. Girls getting $12 
or less per week are reported to have received 
a half week’s extra pay to gladden their Christ- 
mas. This munificent consideration was _ ex- 
tended to all $12 employes (it is reported) 
except one girl in the insurance department who 
was consoled by the explanation that the insur- 
ance department was not really a part of the 
paper and was at most only temporary. . 

A. LoWEMANN 

Denver, Colo. 


Beautiful Tenno 
Sirs: 

In Jan. 9 Time you say His Majesty the 
Tenno is ugly. I have been very disgusting for 
your paper because such lye. You could satis- 
fied if you bee such beautiful man like Tenno. 
You do not understand because poor taste. 
Coolidge with nose like oyster is nothing to 
Tenno. 

Aiso in Time you make silly about Yozo 
Fuyubayashi flies. Why not pray for Flies? 
It is not so funny like people waiting for resur- 
rection of King of the House of David, or Amy 
running away with Holy Ghost, and lots other 
such things. 

Many Americans all right. Other manys nar- 
row like shoe string, because don’t can see other 
people standpoint. 

King Hor Sun Hay! Had good lagh for your 
Chinese spelling. Otherwise Time is not so bad. 

Roy R. Hapa 

McGill, Nev. 


At Cape May 
Sirs: 

“In the United States there are only two 
hangars; Lakehurst and Scott Field.” 

In the interest of accuracy please include 
Cape May, N. J. Here we have not only one of 
the largest dirigible hangars in the world but 
airplane hangars and other equipment constitut- 
ing a large naval and air station, costing millions 
of dollars. For reasons unknown, this huge 
plant is not used, despite its strategic position, 
located on an excellent deep harbor and near 
the mouth of the Delaware Bay. 

A small portion of the institution is occupied 
by United States Coast Guard (Base 9) and so 
elficiently have they patrolled the seas that we 
have been compelled to retreat to the back 
country for our alcoholic beverages. 

T. Mittet Hanp 

Cape May, N. J. 


Librarian Flayed 
Sirs: 

If the Librarian of the City of St. Louis 
would spend more time trying to make his 
library an up-to-date institution where one can 
keep in some sort of half-hazard contact with the 
progress of the modern mind instead of writing 
notes to the editor of Time, he would be of 
much more benefit to humanity. 

Of all cities I have lived in of a population 
greater than 100,000, St. Louis has the most 
inadequate library of them all, a book having to 
be at least two years old before the Olive and 
14th Street institution has even heard of it! 

And then this Librarian, whose name I have 
forgotten, writes you a letter to show that Presi- 
dent Coolidge’s ‘“‘do not choose’? statement is 
not a New England expression, quoting a verse 
in “Alice in Wonderland” to prove it! 

No more need be said of such imbecility. 

R. C. Lovetapy 


Birmingham, Ala. 


* ‘ 

Cinema Controversy 
Sirs: 

I wish to protest. In the past I have used 
your cinema reviews to guide my footsteps. If 
you are going to have your reviews conform to 
public opinion as Mr. Wilmer suggests, why 
review at all? Just direct your readers to fol- 
low the crowd, and use the cinema space for 


something else. . . 
P. M. Fercuson 

Courtland, Calif. 

Sirs: 

As a regular subscriber to your weekly, I 
should like to inquire to what extent your policy 
of mollifying Mr. Wilmer (Time, Jan. 9) is to 
be carried out. Will this principle of reviewing 
from the point of view of public whims, rather 
than from any real standard of criticism, also be 
carried into your Literature, Drama and Music 
departments? Am I to look for “blurb” and 
“positive” advertising rather than critical opin- 
ion, in these columns? 

FREEMAN S. HOWLETT 

Wooster, Ohio. 


Sirs: 

I object to your acceptance of Newsstand 
Buyer Wilmer’s criticism of your cinema re- 
viewer as sound, and therefore to be heeded by 
you. Your reviewer has well represented the 
intelligent class advertised as appealed to by 
TIME. 

Again, the muzzle of the commonplace and 
commercial does its dirty work. 

Capt. Tuos. J. BROWNE 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Sirs: 

‘ Your critic’s column, I judge, has not 
been written for the morons who form the 
majority of the cinema’s patrons, but for discrim- 
inating readers—who occasionally attend, and 
who want a criterion and thus be saved loss of 
time in attendance upon puerile showings. 

The daily newspaper cannot be depended upon, 
as it would appear that the advertising depart- 
ment exercises a “blue pencil.’”’ Only the ‘im- 
possible” seems ever to be “panned.” Take for 
instance Love, now showing locally: Was mis- 
lead by local reviews (and advertising )—should 
have known better, having been fooled so often 
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—into attendance. Thought I’d see something 
like the novel, Anna Karenina.* If it was, then 
water through which a chicken has been chased 
at a fast run is chicken soup. 

Ropert A. WELDON 


Chicago, Ill. 


Sirs: 

Are Trme’s reviews to be advertising propa- 
ganda or the honest expression of critical opin- 
ion? And, are TIME’s judgments to voice the 
thoughtless popular opinion of gum-chewers and 
tabloid readers, or the intelligence of careful 
analysis? 

CHESTER WARREN QUIMBY 

Department of English Bible 

Dickinson College 

Carlisle, Pa. 


Sirs: 

. Many subscribers like myself must have 
welcomed the return of the Cinema column a/fter 
its long absence, likin, its frank and sane appre- 
ciations. Most of us, I think, recognize the 
piffle that still permeates many films, and we 
like to be told in advance where it may be 
found—or avoided. Do not, Time, cease to tell 
the truth in art as your reviewer sees it, until 
you cease to tell the truth in news. 

Epwarp P. Goopnow 
Boston, Mass. 


To this extent is Newsstand Buyer 
Wilmer’s criticism sound: cinemas are 
intended to appeal to popular rather than 
to recondite taste; they should be con- 
sidered according to their intention, rather 
than according to the tastes of a critical 
dilettante. With this in mind, Time will 
report them accurately, estimate their 
excellence as precisely as possible —Ep 


In Meridian 
Sirs: 

. Believing that your magazine would wel- 
come information of a correction of any state- 
ment in your magazine, I am taking the liberty 
of calling your attention to a statue erected to 
Israel Marks, a Jewish citizen of Meridian, 
Miss., and which was erected during his lifetime 
in the year 1913. ‘The statue was erected in 
honor of Mr. Marks by public subscription, 
voluntarily donated by the people of all creeds 
and classes living in the City of Meridian, and 
it now stands in Highland Park in the City of 
Meridian. It was an appreciation to Mr. Marks 
who was a factor in the building of the City of 
Meridian, a public spirited man, generous, and 
beloved by all the people. .. . 

GABE JACOBSON 
Meridian, Miss. 


No Ritual 
Sirs: 

Time, Jan. 2, p. 6, col. 1, “In Ohio,” line 17, 
“Baptist ritual.” 

I was reared in a Baptist home, graduated 
from a Baptist college and a Baptist seminary, 
have been a member of a Baptist church 47 
years and an ordained Baptist minister over 30 
years. | have spoken at Baptist conventions 
city, county, state, provincial, inter-provincial, 
national and international from coast to coast 
in the United States and Canada. But I have 
never met “Baptist ritual.’ It is time for me 
to do so. If you will be so good as to furnish 
me a copy or advise me where I can secure one 
I shall be pleased to pay all the expenses and be 
delighted, interested and surprised to get the 
information which has eluded me «ll these 
years. 

FLoyp H. ApAmMs 

Lincoln Square Baptist Church 

Worcester, Mass. 


To signify what Baptists usually do on 
similar occasions, TrME chose the word 
“ritual.” It was a poor choice.—Eb. 

*Written in 1871 by Count Leo Nikolaievich 
lolstoy. 
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Let us help you 
make a New Year check-up 


of your bond holdings 
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The beginning of a New Year calls for inventory 
and a comprehensive statement of financial condi- 
tion, in every well managed business. There is the 
same need for a periodic survey of one’s investments. 
Conditions affecting them may have altered during 
the year; the investor’s own requirements may have 
changed. The major points which should govern in 
making such a survey are suggested below. 





Are your securities sound? This depends quite as much on the 
earning power of the borrower as on the nature of the lien. And 
earning power varies and must be watched. Your holdings should 
currently represent the obligations of soundly established industries, 
substantial municipalities, stable governments, productive real estate. 


Do they fit your needs? However sound an investment may be, 
it may not fit your individual needs. Many bonds have features 
more valuable to one investor than to another; you pay for each in 
the price of the investment, so it is important to buy the qualities 
you need—no more, no less. The principal features, aside from 





security, are marketability and tax-exemption. 


Is diversification thorough? Even though sound and rightly 
chosen, diversification of securities is still desirable. Diversifying by 
locality and maturity is simple; doing so by industry may be more 
complicated —industries seemingly diverse may be related or inter- 
dependent, so that influences affecting one would quickly extend to 











the other. Such relationships should be determined. 


Whose judgment decides? \n applying these tests you may 
need help. A bond house such as our own, originating a large vol- 
ume of diverse issues of conservative character, is best able to help 
you. It Avows underlying values; is glad to tell you frankly what it 
knows. With so wide a variety of issues to offer, it can always afford 
to be impartial. May we be of service to you? 

The Halsey, Stuart & Co, ‘Analysis Chart of Bond Holdings’’ provides 


investors with a simple and convenient means of classifying and analyzing 
their holdings. It shows the diversification of the list, quickly diclosing any 


adjustments necessary to maintain a sound investment structure. It will 


also help in establishing a guiding policy for future investments, Sent upon 
request without obligation, Ask for Chart TM-18A 
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THE PRESIDENCY 


Booms 


Mr. George. Georgia Congressmen an- 
nounced last week that they favored 
“George of Georgia” for the Democratic 
nomination. Their action followed the 
issuance by “George of Georgia” (U. S. 
Senator Walter Franklin George) of the 
following statement: 

“For some months mention has been 
made of my name as a possible nominee 
for vice president by the Democratic 
party. . 

“T am not nor have I ever been a vice 
presidential candidate. . . . I feel that at 
this time I should formally and publicly 
state that I am not and will not be a candi- 
date for the vice presidential nomination.” 

The George announcement had _ been 
prompted by assurance that boss Demo- 
crats John Sanlord Cohen and Clark 
Howell of Georgia had, for the first time 
ina long time, agreed on something. They 
had agreed to try to block Candidate 
Smith with Candidate George. 

Mr. Howell’s newspaper, the Atlanta 
Constitution, published an editorial which 
said: “If we insist upon ‘a Southern man’ 
for President, it is only because the poli- 
ticians force us to so describe him. The 
real basis of our particular claim is that 
a great section of the Union, rapidly ad- 
vancing in population, wealth and conse- 
quence to the prosperity and perpetuity 
of the nation, has been definitely and per- 
sistently denied political equalities for 
three successive generations. ... It is 
our sincere conviction that the country at 
large is ripe for such a_ political in- 
novation. : 

Aged 50, lawyer and judge, no Southern 
demagog, respected by his colleagues, no 
less obscure nationally than was Senator 
Harding in 1920, no more an “innovation” 
than any other “favorite son” candidate, 
Walter Franklin George of Georgia will 
help Southern Democrats mark time. 
Whether or not they profit by the experi- 
ment, he will profit by the experience. 


Mr. Hull. Less impressive than the 
George candidacy, more informal but no 
more mysterious as to motive, was the 
Presidential candidacy, announced _ last 
week by Congressional colleagues with his 
foreknowledge, of U. S. Representative 
Cordell Hull from Tennessee, another 
Democrat. Candidate Hull, politically 
sagacious, understood the plan and made 
no statement. His friends, who sought to 
do him honor rather than to block an- 
other’s path, displayed the Hull record: 
37 years a lawyer, four years a judge, 20 
years a Congressman, four years (1921- 
1924) chairman of the National Demo- 
cratic Committee. The purpose of the 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS — 


Hull candidacy is to keep Tennessee from 
fighting too bitterly in the primary over 
Prohibition or, perchance over Roman 
Catholicism. The third or fourth ballot at 





GEORGIA’S GEORGE 
is advancing.” 


“A great section 


the national convention is time enough to 
let some state electorates know for whom 
they really voted. 


Statements of the Week included the 
following: 
@ “If I had a voice in saying of who shall 
be the next President I would name 
Albert C. Ritchie. . . . He has earned his 
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way into the hearts of millions outside the 
State of Maryland. And I know what I’m 
talking about’—Archbishop Michael 
Joseph Curley of the Roman Catholic 
diocese of Baltimore. 
q@ “After mature consideration we are of 
the unanimous opinion that Herbert 
Hoover is the best qualified active candi- 
date for the Presidency put forward in 
either party by reason of his character, 
training, experience and cosmopolitan out- 
look on national and international prob 
lems. We indorse him as our choice fo: 
nomination and election. 

“". . It is our informed opinion 
that Herbert Hoover among Republicans 
everywhere is the preference of the rank 
and file. It is and will be our purpose to 
expose the selfish character of certain 
favorite-son and other insincere move- 
ments calculated to defeat the will of the 
people. 

“, . As between a Republican like 
Dawes or Lowden and a Democrat like 
Smith, we will support the Democrat’— 
The editors of the 26 Scripps-Howard 
newspapers. 
@ “If the people of the United States fail 
to elect Herbert Hoover as the next presi- 
dent, they can be classed as a bunch of 
saps”—Thomas Alva Edison. 
@ “I haven’t given any indication as to 
the Presidential candidacy. . I have 
not intimated to any one what I plan to 
do in the convention. I am not obliged 
to take any position. There is luck in 
leisure’—Andrew Mellon. 


The Coolidge Week 


@ Seasickness, worst feeling in the world, 
is no respecter of persons. Bolstering 
the semi-circular canals with earplugs 
helps some people. Shutting the eyes also 
helps, since the sympathetic nervous sys- 
tem is also affected by optical unsteadi- 
ness. Drinking champagne is another 
remedy. But the best thing of all, for sea- 
sick prince, pauper or potentate, is to sur- 
render completely and lie down. . . . Re- 
turning to Key West from Havana on the 
swift cruiser Memphis, President Coolidge 
lay down.* Secretary Wilbur filled an en- 
gagement the President had made to ad- 
dress the ship’s officers and crew. 

Ashore once more, all was well with 
President Coolidge. He rode around the 
streets of Key West in an automobile, 
climbed into the Coolidge Special, slum- 
bered deeply up the Keys and through 
Florida to Jacksonville, where he got up 
and called for a breakfast beginning with 

*Chosen for the return trip because of her 
speed, the Memphis is less steady at sea than the 
battleship Texas, which took the President to 
Havana. While the Memphis rushed homewards 
at 25 knots, the 7exas plowed along behind more 
slowly but on a more even keel. 
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Spanish melon. Governor John W. Martin 
of Florida was at the Jacksonville station, 
with Mayor John T. Alsop and many a big 
fruitgrower. The President shook their 
hands, looked around, re-entrained for 
Washington. The Coolidge Special’s cin- 
ema that evening was Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
@ In Washington, President Coolidge was 
pleased to find: 

That debaters in the U. S. Congress 
were trying to observe a truce on the 
Nicaraguan situation and other subjects 
ticklish to the Pan-American Congress. 

That the Jones Bill, to keep the U. S. 
in the shipping business, seemed unlikely 
to pass. 

That an extraordinary session of the 
Havana city council had been called to 
rename Seventeenth Street in Havana, 
“President Coolidge Street.” 

That Prince Chichibu of Japan, brother 
of Emperor Hirohito, was engaged to 
marry 18-year-old Setsu Matsudaira, 
daughter of the Japanese Ambassador. 
(Time, Jan. 23). (The President cabled 
congratulations to the Emperor.) 

@ A special car rolled into Washington 
D.C. and on it Pianist Ignace Paderewski. 
He lunched at the White House with 
other distinguished Poles, strummed on 
the Blue Room piano, had some tea, re- 
turned to his private car. Other eminent 
callers of the week included Harvey S. 
Firestone (rubber), William Morgan 
Butler (politics). 

@ To the President came the strange di- 
lemma of William Adkins, 80-year-old 
Washingtonian with two sons. The dilem- 
ma was that one of the sons, President 
Jesse Adkins of the Washington Bar 
Association, had been proposed as a 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia, in which William 
S. Adkins, the other son, had long been a 
clerk. The law provides that no relative 
of a Federal judge shall be employed in 
that judge’s court. Mr. Adkins Sr. asked 
that his able son should not be made a 
judge lest the other son lose his clerkship. 
He said: “Jesse has had his share of 
life’s honors. This added recognition 
would mean little to him compared to 
what the loss of position would mean to 
William. It is a hard thing for a father to 
do but I am compelled to do it.” Presi- 
dent Coolidge mused. 


THE CONGRESS 
The House Week 

Work Done. Last week, the U. S. 
Representatives : 

Passed a bill increasing the ration allow- 
ance for enlisted men in the Army from 
36¢ per day to 54¢; sent it to the Senate. 

Passed a bill authorizing $4,283,716 for 
barracks and hangars at Army aviation 
fields; sent it to the Senate: 

Passed many’a small bill on the Unani- 
mous Consent Calendar. 


Tariff Tabled. Tariff revision is a 
House prerogative. Tariff reduction is 
anathema to Republicans. So the chubby 
face of Speaker Longworth darkened 
with a double frown when, last week, a 
clerk brought into the House the Senate’s 


resolution for immediate tariff reduction 
(Tim_E, Jan. 23). Democrats cried out for 
action, but Speaker Longworth ruled them 











©Henry Miller 
An ALABAMIAN 
“Oh Heflin, Oh Hell!” 


out of order and left the resolution “in 
midair” as a mere opinion of the Senate 
which the House could and would ignore. 


The Senate I] "eek 
Work Done. Last week, the U. S. 


Senators: 

Finally rejected the credentials of Sen- 
ator-elect Frank Leslie Smith of Illinois 
(see below). 

Amended and passed the $89,000,000 
appropriations bill for the Departments of 
State, Justice, Commerce, Labor; sent it 
back to the House for conference. 


Senator-reject. The Senate dealt fi- 
nally with Frank Leslie Smith of Illinois. 
It rejected his credentials for a seat, 61 
votes to 23, declaring the credentials 
“tainted with fraud and corruption” and 
Mr. Smith “not entitled to membership.” 
Democrats and irregular Republicans were 
joined by Republican-leader Curtis of 
Kansas in the decision. While a cry went 
up that the Senate had invaded a constitu- 
tional right of Illinois, the Senate’s reasons 
and actions went on record, in effect, as 
follows: 

Smith was public utilities commissioner 
of Illinois. He entered the 1926 Senatorial 
primary. Samuel Insull, public utilities 
boss, contributed heavily to his expenses. 
Smith was nominated. Corruption was 
charged. The amount of the Insull con- 
tributions ($171,500) was published and 
discussed in Illinois. Illinois elected Smith 
notwithstanding. 


The U. S. Senate resolved to investigate 
the Smith election before he reached 


Washington. The investigators reported. 


that, while Illinois might be satisfied with 
the Smith election (including the pri- 
mary), the Senate could not be satisfied.* 

When Smith presented his credentials 
at the Senate door in November, the Sen- 
ators refused to admit him even tempo- 
rarily, on the ground that his election had 
already been investigated and reported on. 
He begged a further hearing. He received 
it. But new evidence as he presented 
failed to alter his investigators’ original 
decision. Then came the final rejection, 
giving Illinois notice that it must fill the 
vacant seat in some manner other than 
the manner it had approved in the election 
of Smith. 

Mr. Smith refused to accept his rejec- 
tion, regarding himself as an agent of his 
State, duty-bound to fight out an issue 
between Illinois and the U. S. Senate. 
Governor Small of Illinois refused to ap- 
point a successor to Smith, lest the ‘“va- 
cancy” be thus admitted by Illinois to be 
legal. The Illinois decision last week was 
to re-elect Smith, if possible, next autumn 
rather than go to court against the Senate 
at once. 

The Fat Boy. To every school its “fat 
boy.” To every club and circus its “big- 
gest freak.” The U. S. Senate, “greatest 
club in the world,” school for Presidents, 
outstanding sideshow of the country, has 
Senator James Thomas (‘“Tom-Tom’) 
Heflin. 

Imagine an enormous male doll, bigger 
than most policemen. Its ruddy skin has 
a waxen glow. There is a wiglike perfec- 
tion to its yellow tonsure. Its puffy hands 
make pawing gestures. Upon its gentle 
mouth is an infantine wetness. The star- 
ing eyes are china-blue and someone has 
dressed up this prodigious toy in a sway- 
ing, broadtailed coat, canary waistcoat, 
blue velvet tie, patent leather shoes. Its 
breath is stertorous, mechanical; its tread 
is elephantine; its vocal chords match its 
tread—for this doll can talk—and bawl— 
and bellow. It looks and talks like one of 
the footmen from Alice in Wonderland. 

The above description would exactly fit 
Senator Heflin if he were not a human 
being. But he is human. He was born 59 
years ago in Alabama, which illiterate but 
fast improving State first sent him to Con- 
gress in 1904, to the Senate in 1920. 

Fat boys, dubs and freaks are sat upon, 
whipped into shape, gaped at or pitied, as 
the case may be. Or, by serious people, 
they are ignored. To his raging humilia- 
tion, newsgatherers did start a practice 
last year of leaving the Senate galleries so 
soon as Senator Heflin got up to talk. But 
from the nature of their “greatest club,” 
other Senators cannot sit on their prepos- 
terous colleague, nor wholly ignore him. 
They must address him as they would be 
addressed, with windy ceremony. They 





*Here was the constitutional nub of the 
question, as the Senate saw it. The Senate's 
ablest constitutional lawyers, including Senator 
Borah, were of the opinion that the Constitution 
makes the Senate the ultimate judge of the 
character of elections of U. S. Senators by and 
in the States, 
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must “give him the floor’ and let him 
sprawl upon it. This is hard enough for 
Republicans but for his Democratic team- 
mates, Senator Heflin is as embarrassing 
as he is painful. They cannot whip him 
into shape. They cannot send him home. 
They must humor him, bear with him. 

One day last week the “greatest club” 
was just settling down, as its funnyman 
(Senator Moses of New Hampshire) put 
it, to “declare vacant an empty seat” (see 
above), when up raised the bulk of Sen- 
ator Heflin. Senators groaned. They knew 
what was coming. 

Senator Heflin hates and fears the 
Roman Pope with a furious, mouthing 
phobia. And Senator Heflin was lately 
connected, in the Hearst press, with a 
viciously false charge of bribery by Catho- 
lic-bating Mexico. Senator Heflin had 
been swiftly and cleanly exonerated by a 
committee of his colleagues. Publisher 
Hearst had been scathingly denounced. 
But this was to be Senator Heflin’s speech 
of self-vindication, the retribution of a 
monomaniac. When he opened his roar- 
ing mouth, busy people fled and sightseers 
came tumbling in for places. Before they 
had caught their breaths, Senator Heflin 
was already breathing hard... . 

“.. The despicable Hearst-Mexican 
scandal,” he bellowed, “. . . is the direct 
result of a conspiracy on the part of cer- 
tain Roman Catholics to frame, injure and 
if possible to destroy me* for the work I 
did in the Senate+ to defeat the efforts of 
the Knights of Columbus and the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy to involve the United 
States in war with Mexico on behalf of the 
Catholic Church! 

“The man from whom Hearst got the 
forged papers is a Roman Catholic! 
Hearst’s wife is a Roman Catholic! 

Then followed a rehearsal of Roman 
Catholic activities in the U. S. two years 
ago when Roman Catholics were sore op- 
pressed by the Calles Government in 
Mexico and when “I was the only Senator 
who laid bare the Roman Catholic pro- 
gram to get us in war.” Then followed a 
sheaf of recent letters and telegrams to 
Heflin from anti-Catholics, of which the 
following sentiment by one H. C. Haddy 
Jr. of Camden, N. C., was typical: “. .. 
Seems like your friends the Roman Catho- 
lics hit you a foul blow. . . .” 

Then followed regurgitation of the two- 
year-old “war” scare. Then 56 lines of 
doggerel verse** in reply to the man who 
last year moved in the Alabama Legis- 
lature that Senator Heflin be made a 
U.S. Admiral, to guard the Atlantic coast 
against Romish invasion by his blasts of 
hot air. 


” 


*Actually fearing assault, Senator Heflin is 
said to go armed at all times. Some years ago 
in Washington, he hurled a Negro from a tram, 
fumbled out a revolver, shot at the falling Negro, 
missed him, wounded a white man in the hip. 

{During the 69th Congress (1925-27). 

**Typical excerpts: 

And fame it is for Edmondson 

The Vatican choir will sing 

As he crawls on his all fours 

To kiss the Cardinal’s ring. . .. 
They'll pour soft music in his ears 
And sing to him, hi, ho 

Then take him to where the Pope is 
And let him kiss his toe... . 


Next followed querulous roaring about 
how Roman Catholics kept Heflin speeches 
from the mails; about how Heflin lectured 
on Mexico; about Roman Catholic con- 
spiracies discovered by Heflin from Buffalo 
to Dubuque. .. . 

The Hearst-Mexican scandal seemed al- 
most forgotten, until Senator Robinson of 
Arkansas, Democratic leader in the Sen- 
ate, interposed. Senator Robinson, as a 
member of the committee that investi- 
gated the Hearst-Mexican documents, re- 
minded the Senate that Senator Heflin had 
been fully exonerated. Senator Robinson 
also said: “. . . I think it unworthy of 
the Senator from Alabama to declare that 
the fact, if it be a fact,* that Mrs. Hearst 
is a Catholic, is in any way responsible 
for the publication of these documents. 

“T hold no brief for Mr. Hearst... . 
But there is, Sir, in my judgment, not one 
word of testimony . . . that justifies the 
inference asserted by the Senator from 
Alabama that the Catholic Church or 
Catholic agencies inspired or prompted 
the forgeries for the purpose of humiliat- 
ing or disgracing him or for any other 
purpose. 

“Tt may be that in the future .. . the 
committee will be able to ascertain or to 
identify the guilty parties. . . .” 

Heflin: “Mr. President, will the gentle- 
man yield right there? . .. So far as I 
am concerned, I am going to object to the 
Senator from Arkansas remaining on that 
committee any longer. He feels called on to 
try to answer my speech today. . . . I do 
not think he is fair to me and as a Repre- 
sentative of the Democratic Party I re- 
pudiate his speech!” 

Democratic-leader Robinson took this 
insubordination calmly. Other members 
of the Hearst-investigating committee got 
up to confirm his opinion of the alleged 
Roman Catholic “conspiracy.” But Sena- 
tor Heflin continued insubordinate. This 
time the fight waxed hot. 

Heflin: “. . . The Senator from Arkan- 
sas cannot remain leadet of the Demo- 
crats and fight the Roman Catholics’ 
battle} every time the issue is raised in 
this body without some expression from a 
constitutional Democrat! 

Robinson: “Mr. President, whenever 
the Senator from Alabama can determine 
who shall be the leader of the Democratic 
Party in the Senate of the United States, 
that party can get somebody else than my- 
self to lead it here.” 

Heflin: “Well, you have my consent to 
do that now... .” 

Robinson: “Mr. President, I think the 
Senator from Alabama had better not in- 
terrupt me.” 

Heflin: “Well, I will say—” 

Vice President Dawes: “The Senator 
from Arkansas has the floor.” 

Robinson: “. . . I have heard the Sena- 
tor from Alabama a dozen times during 
the last year make what he calls his anti- 
Catholic speech. I have heard him de- 
nounce the Catholic Church and the Pope 


*Mrs. Hearst was once a Catholic but was 
married in a Protestant church and was there- 
fore automatically excommunicated. 

tSenator Robinson, son of a Baptist, is a 
Methodist. 


of Rome and the cardinal and the bishop 
and the priest and the nun until I am sick 
and tired of it, as a Democrat.” 

Heflin: “I would like to have the Sena- 
tor make that speech in Arkansas.” 

Robinson: “I will make that speech in 
Arkansas, and I will make it in Alabama, 
too.” 

Heflin: “If you do, they will tar and 
feather you.” 

Robinson: “Oh, yes. That shows the 
proscriptive spirit which dwells in the 
bosom of my friend from Alabama.” 

Heflin: “No —” 

Robinson: “. .. That is illustrative, 
my friends, of how a good man can go 
wrong, and how far wrong he can go, and 
what a fool he can make of himself after 
he has gone wrong.” 

He fin: “Mr. President, I was replying 


Robinson: “Mr. President, I have the 
floor. I will yield to the Senator if he will 
courteously address me. . . . I am going 
to call a conference tomorrow, and I chal- 
lenge the Senator from Alabama to come 
before the conference and move the elec- 
tion of another leader for the Democratic 
Party of the Senate.” 

Heflin: “Mr. President—” 

Robinson: “We will take a vote on the 
subject there and find out whether the 
Senator from Alabama is entitled to dis- 
credit millions of good citizens of the 


- United States in the name of the Demo- 


cratic Party because of their religion.” 

Heflin: “Now, Mr. President the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas misunderstood entirely 
what I said... . 

“Before I rose the Senator said I had 
said something that was unworthy of me. 
If that is not lecturing me, what is it?” 

Robinson: “Yes; I did say that it was 
unworthy of the Senator from Alabama. 
. .. IL say now to the Senator from Ala- 
bama, in moderate language, that I am 
amazed, I am amazed beyond the power 
of expression, that he would bring the 
name of a lady into this controversy, even 
though she be a Catholic.” 

Heflin: “What wrong was there in doing 
that, if she is?” 

- Robinson: “If the Senator cannot rec- 
ognize it, I do not propose to waste the 
time of the Senate in telling him. A man 
of a chivalrous spirit would hold William 
R. Hearst responsible, rather than assail the 
wife of William R. Hearst, who is totally 
inoffensive, so far as I know, in this con- 
nection.” 

Heflin: “I am responsible for it, and I 
resent the Senator—” 

Robinson: “And I think it is unworthy 
of the Senator from Alabama—” 

Heflin: “It is unworthy of you to say 
that.” 

Robinson: “All right. I cannot settle 
that with the Senator from Alabama. It 
is another fact about which we differ. . . . 

“Mr. President if I had my way about it, 
I would stop Catholics from abusing Prot- 
estants and Protestants from abusing 
Catholics. . . .” 

Heflin: “Would the Senator suppress 
free speech in the Senate? .. .” 

Robinson: “ ... The trouble about 
the Senator from Alabama is that he takes 
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himself so seriously that he thinks he can 
dictate to the whole Democratic Party 
what is right.” 

Heflin: “No—” 

Robinson; “And I do not think he can 
do so.” 

Heflin: “And I do not think—” 

And so on, and on, and on. Senator 
Heflin had many last words, including rau- 
cous sideswipes at Candidate Alfred 
Emanuel Smith. One phrase made the gal- 
leries guffaw. “Mr. President,’ Heflin 
said, “I have no religious prejudice. I am 
simply a whole-hearted American.” 

Senator Walsh, grim Montana Demo- 
crat, at last reminded the chamber what its 
business had been before his colleague be- 
gan to roar. Funnyman Moses made a 
quip about “those speeches that have been 
made today in behalf of the Republican 
party.” And eventually the Senate went 
Out Lo recess. 

Next morning, before the bell, there was 
a Democratic caucus. Although again not- 
ified specifically by letter, Senator Heflin, 
for some reason (‘“‘a misunderstanding,” 
he blustered later), did not appear. The 
Democrats voted, 35 to 1, their confidence 
in Senator Robinson as Democratic leader 
and, by inference, their disgust with Sen- 
ator Heflin. Democrats eyed askance the 
one man, Senator Park Trammell of Flor- 
ida, who tagged along with the Senate “fat 
boy” against the captain of his team. 

When next the Senate met, funny Sen- 
ator Moses said he was surprised by Het- 
lin’s “complete and abject surrender.” It 
was a stupid, sorry jape, for up lunged 
Heflin again to deny that he had been “re- 
buked.” He bawled out that Leader Rob- 
inson had been “cowardly” about the cau- 
cus 

Marveling at the inanities of their high- 
est legislative body, citizens wondered why 
the Heflin frock coat could not be replaced 
by a strait-jacket. They wondered how 
the Senate’s “fat boy” was regarded in 
Alabama.* Some answers to the latter 
query were published during the week. 

The ‘Montgomery Advertiser said: 
“What a callous and wretched demagogue 
Heflin is. What a disgrace.... How 
humiliating and depressing. O that 
this cup might pass from the lips of this 
people!” To emphasize its repudiation of 
Heflin, the Advertiser declared for Candi- 
date Smith. 

The Montgomery Journal said: “Ala- 
bamians must hang their heads in shame. 

... It was a disgraceful performance. 
:* Governor Smith is not the man for 
the Democrats to nominate and the whole 
South knows it, but Senator Heflin is doing 
more to bring about his nomination than 
any other man in the United States. . . .” 

The Mobile Register said: “ ... ‘Tar 
and feathers.’ It is not true. It slanders 
the state.” 

The Birmingham A ge-Herald said: “. . . 
Not many sober-minded citizens of Ala- 
bama . . . will fail to be mortified by his 
astounding exhibition of rabid intolerance, 


*The nature of the Heflin-Robinson debate 
was fully recorded by having the participants 
appear, later, hours apart, in a “movietone” 
studio, where each extended his remarks and 
gestured characteristically before lens and micro- 
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(See col. 3) 


shockingly wretched taste and naked dis- 
dain for the most precious of American 
principles. $f 


The Birmingham Post said: “ ... The 
ra 


Democratic Party is the loser but the 
shame is Alabama’s.” 

Dothan Zag! Oh, Heflin! Oh, 
Hell!” 


Senator Robinson was showered with 
congratulations for rebuking Heilin, who 
thereupon announced that he too had been 
congratulated. In Latayette, Ala., the 
Hetlin home town, the Sz stated: “Lead- 


ing men of Lafayette and Chambers 
County thoroughly approve  Heflin’s 
stand.” 

Asked Columnist Heywood Brown of 





the New York World: “Why is it that 
the Republican Party has rather more than 
its fair share of the rogues and the Demo- 


Party practically all the idiots?” 
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inspected an ocean. 


POLITICAL NOTES 
Mississippi s Governor 

Last week, eight years after leaving 
under a politically-brewed cloud, Theo- 
dore Gilmore Bilbo returned in triumph to 
the State Capitol of Mississippi, for his 
second four-year term as Governor. Once 
tried and acquitted of bribery, Mr. Bilbo 
had recarved his career, whetting the 
fighting edge of his ambition on the grind- 
stone of his persecution.* Inaugurated 
once more, he reiterated all the things he 
wanted to do for Mississippi. The list 
sounded to the holiday crowd that had 
flocked to Jackson from counting house 
and cotton field, like a sane program to 
fulfill. It included: 

1) Moving the University of Missis- 
sippi from small Oxford to thriving Jack- 
son. 

2) Establishing a state-owned printing 
plant for publishing school text books. 

3) Selling $53,000,000 worth of State 
bonds to transform Mississippi muck into 
motor roads. 

Though each of these items was im- 
portant, Number 2 seemed most important 
to Governor Bilbo. “I will push the pas- 
sage of this measure,” he cried “and will 
not smile upon any other until it has been 
passed.” 

Governor Bilbo well knew that of all 
the states, only two—neighboring Lou- 
isiana and proud South Carolina—surpass 
Mississippi in illiteracy.t+ 


Dry Governor 

Silent upon the shore of Coney Island, 
N. Y., one day last week, sat the Governor 
of South Dakota. It was the first time 
he had seen an ocean, or a razor-shell 
clam or an undertow or a beach littered 
with bottles, fruit crates, oil dregs, 
clinkers. The Governor of South Dakota 
is a witty man, as all can testify who 
heard his speech at the Jackson Dinner 
in Washington last fortnight. Confronted 
with an ocean, he said: “It looked pretty 
wet to me.” 

The Governor of South Dakota is Wil- 
liam J. Bulow, dry Democrat, the first 
change from a Republican governor South 
Dakota has had since Populism left the 
State 25 years ago. He would like to 
be nominated for Vice President. 


Louisiana's Governor 


Gubernatorial elections on the Missis- 
sippi’s lower left bank are cross and color- 
ful. Most Louisianans, state-proud, would 
rather be Governor than President. Re- 
publicans being as scarce in Louisiana as 
frogs in the Sahara, an all-Democratic 
primary such as was held last week, is all 
that matters. 

This year’s tusslers were Ormel Hinkley 

*No idle figure of speech. The name “Bilbo,” 
well-loved by collectors of people’s-names-that- 
mean-something, is an antique word for “sword.” 

tFourth-most illiterate is Alabama, home state 


of Senator James Thomas (‘‘Tom-Tom’’) Heflin 
—see p. 9. 
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Simpson, who rose from Lieutenant- 
Governor to fill the big chair when Gov- 
ernor Henry J. Fuqua died in 1926; Huey 
P. Long, a talkative, curly-headed bantam- 
weight on the Public Service Commission ; 
and U. S. Representative Riley Joseph 
Wilson, who tried to gain fame as a Mis- 
sissippi flood controller. 

Louisiana elections are won and lost in 
the newspapers. When Candidate Wilson 
ran strongly last week, his votes feathered 
the cap of the New Orleans J/tem, edited 
by Marshall Ballard, “intellectual rough- 
neck.” When Candidate Wilson admitted 
defeat and withdrew, leaving Candidate 
Long with an enormous lead over im- 
potent Governor Simpson and obviating 
a second primary, that was triumph for 
the New Orleans /tem and The Shreveport 
Times, published by aristocratic Colonel 
Robert Ewing. Governor Simpson's 
trouncing by Candidate Long was a bitter 
trouncing for the famed New Orleans 
Times-Picayune. 


ARMY AND NAVY 
Super-Hawks 


When hawks fight, that one wins which 
can tower fastest and highest to strike 
from above. Having learned that the same 
is true of fighting airplanes, the War De- 
partment has ordered some ‘Super- 
Hawks,” capable of towering and fighting 
as high as man ever flew.* The Curtiss 
Aeroplane and Motor Co., commissioned 
to build five “Super-Hawks,” last week 
issued some of their specifications: 

A speed of 165 m. p. h. at 20,000 feet. 

A supercharger (fuel evaporizer) to 
maintain this speed through the increas- 
ingly rarified atmosphere from 20,000 to 
35,000 feet. 

A stream-lined, insulated “cape” over 
the pilot’s cockpit to protect him from 
the terrific winds of high altitudes. 

Within the cockpit, heaters and oxygen 
bottles to preserve life on levels where no 
life exists naturally. 


Judgment Pending 


The Navy's court of inquiry on the S-4 
disaster (Time, Dec. 26 et seg.), closed 
its hearings at Boston last week. Sum- 
ming up, Navy men blamed Coast Guards- 
men, who blamed Navy men, for the 
collision in which either a) the destroyer 
Paulding, scouting at top speed for rum- 
boats, gored the rising submarine S-4, or 
b) the S-4 “ran into the Paulding.” Evi- 
dence showed: that the Paulding’s inex- 
perienced lookout had mistaken the S-4’s 
splashing periscope for a fishnet buoy; 
that the Navy had not notified the Coast 
Guard that submarines were operating on 
the Provincetown trial course. With re- 
gard to the failure to rescue S-4 survivors, 
the most notable evidence brought out 
was that the officers in charge had not 
known about the trick of passing air 
through a submarine’s “ears” (S.C. tubes) 


*The world’s airplane altitude record: 38,559 
ft.. held by Lieut. Carleton Cole Champion, 
U.S. N. 


until too late; that Navy bureaucracy was 
at fault for the S-4 lacking soda lime (air 
purifier ). 

The court removed to Washington. 
Judgment pended. Another inquiry, by 
experts appointed by President Coolidge, 
on the S-4 in particular but more specially 
on submarines and their safety in general, 
impended. 


CRIME 


In Chicago 


Upon the wistful departure of Alphonse 
(“Scarface Al”) Capone, famed gang- 
lander, for a winter vacation (Time, Dec. 
19),* Chicago announced itself to be con- 
valescent from the civic disease that had 
made it the most notably criminal city in 
the U. S. Even Mayor William Hale 
(“Big Bill”) Thompson stopped shouting 
about Chicago’s virtues to announce that 
its vices were on the wane. Chief of Police 
Michael Hughes gave out figures to the 
effect that Chicago was 66% less criminal 
in 1927 than formerly. 

While Mayor Thompson shouted and 
Chief Hughes compiled figures, leading 
citizens investigated for themselves. Be- 
sides the black eye which dramas like 
Chicago and The Racket were giving their 
city, citizens had become genuinely 
alarmed by hordes of crooks and thugs 
who, finding the alcohol and dope indus- 
tries too highly organized to be profitable 
or even safe in Chicago, had turned to 
such bold badness as the “union racket” — 
a simple strongarm game, played with lead 
pipes and sawed-off shotguns, where the 
crooks formed “labor unions” of junk men, 
fish dealers, tailors, cobblers or other de- 
fenseless professionals, and shot or clubbed 
any who refused to join and pay “dues.” 

Having investigated, the citizens asked 
President Silas Hardy Strawn of the 
American Bar Association to preside over 
them at a discussion meeting. Last week 
the evening of the meeting came—ren- 
dered appropriate by the arrival that 
morning of three fresh corpses, the re- 
mains of some novice “hijackers,” at a 
Chicago Heights morgue. 

After dining 250 strong, in the Hotel 
La Salle, the citizens listened seriously to 
Chief Justice W. E. Brothers of the Crim- 
inal Court, to State’s Attorney Robert E. 
Crowe, to members of the Chicago Crime 
Commission, to Police Chief Hughes, all 
of whom said they were doing their duty 
and quoted figures to prove it 

Lawyer Strawn, ever judicious, sought 
to mitigate the officials’ embarrassment by 
saying heartily, “I do not believe crime 
here is greater than it is in any other city. 
In 36 years in Chicago, I have never been 
held up, robbed or racketeered. ... By 
this testimony here we may do something 
to purge the fair name of Chicago.” 

But other citizens present remained seri- 
ous. Thomas E. Donnelley, Chairman of 

*Qusted from Chicago, escorted out of Los 
Angeles, received tentatively by Miami, Fla., 
Capone was last week driven out of Miami by 
editorials in the Miami Beach Sun, whose editor, 
Kent Watson, was lately beaten by gangsters 


following the Sun’s campaign against an allegedly 
crooked gambling resort. 





the Citizens’ Committee, considered the 
report with the cold eye of a printer who 
knows a good deal about statistics and 
announced with Irish candor his belief 
that Chicago crime had not been materi- 
ally stamped out. Mr. Donnelley said: “I 
know from secret sources that criminals in 
Chicago are watching this meeting and 
wondering whether this is the beginning of 
a rising of citizens. If it ends in talk, prais- 
ing this person and that person, saying we 
are better than we are, we will be missing 
the greatest opportunity. Crime is 
much complicated with politics. : 

The Rey. Philip Yarrow, Superintend- 
ent of the Illinois Vigilance Association, 
last week thrilled a Chicago audience, 
mostly women, by producing on the Ma- 
sonic Temple platform a black robed, 
hooded, masked figure who croaked sepul- 
chrally: “I have consorted with the dregs 
of humanity. I have waded through cess- 
pools of vice in order to carry out my 
investigations. I have played poker with 
the brother of Al Capone! I have a sixth 
sense! , 

“I want to tell you people that the 
underworld is wonderfully organized. 

It is so powerful that if my identity were 
known as I stand here, a bomb might be 
pitched at my feet.” 

The audience looked thankfully at burly 
guards stationed near. No bomb came. 
The speaker thundered: “Chicago has sold 
her soul for pleasure. Old Rome in all its 
licentiousness was never like this city! 

. . It is up to you people to arise!” 


Senstbilit V 

North Carolinians learned why State 
Pardon Commissioner Edwin B. Bridges 
had resigned his post after only eight 
months tenure. Similar officers in other 
states already knew the reason. Onetime 
Pardoner Bridges is a young lawyer of 
Charlotte, N. C. He-has sensibilities. His 
reason: “I took the job for experience. 
I've had enough. The mental agony that 
follows having to tell condemned men 
there is no hope for them, is too much. I 
find it difficult to sleep on nights immedi- 
ately preceding a scheduled electrocution, 
and the thought of a man approaching 
death is torture.” 


Hardthood 

A report spread through Pennsylvania 
last week that Robert Elliott, official 
executioner for Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
New York and Massachusetts, had col- 
lapsed and resigned his posts after doing 
his lethal duty by Murderers Ruth Snyder 
and Judd Gray at Sing Sing Prison last 
fortnight. The report was false. Execu- 
tioner Elliott had neither collapsed nor 
resigned. Nor did he collapse late last 
week when he pulled the switch that sent 
Leon Scovern, 20, to death for the murder 
of a sweetheart’s brother 

But while the report was current, offi- 
cials received applications from ten hardy 
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persons anxious to succeed Mr. Elliott. 
One man said, “I want to better myself.” 
This man, who meant that he sought to 
wake a better living, had doubtless heard 
that Executioner Elliott receives $150 per 
corpse; had perhaps read that Executioner 
Elliott earned, in a single day in 1027, 
$900 for giving “jolts” to three Massachu- 
setts convicts in the morning, in the eve- 
ning three more in New York. 


LABOR 
Heads Togeth er 


On the heels of President Coolidge and 
Alphonse (“Scarface Al”) Capone (see 
CrimME), the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor last week 
repaired to Miami, Fla. The committee- 
men put their heads together, bloody but 
unbowed, to decide what they would ask 
olitics to do for Labor this year. Time 
was no object at their sessions and during 
the week only one major demand was 
decided upon, that being a demand already 
outlined at the A. F. of L. Convention last 
autumn in Los Angeles, namely, for a Vol- 
stead Act amendment to permit 2.75% 
beer. 


Horrid Scene 


The back of their mine strike broken, 
the I. W. W.’s in Colorado resented it last 
fortnight when Louis N. Scherf, “hero” of 
the Columbine Mine “massacre” (TIME, 
Dec. 5), was posted in Walsenburg, Colo., 
with his squad of sharpshooting State 
Police, to watch over the town while the 
State Industrial Commission parleyed 
there on the strike. The State Police were 
in town at the request of Mayor John j. 
Pritchard, whom the Walsenburg city 
council declared a virtual dictator during 
the disturbances. Mayor Pritchard cried: 
“Bolshevism shall not prosper in Walsen- 
burg as long as I am mayor.” 

Walsenburg is Colorado’s “Wobbly” 
(I. W. W.) capital. The Industrial Com- 
mission, from the “Wobbly” point of view, 
was certain to whitewash the mine oper- 
ators for refusing to honor “Wobbly” de- 
mands or to admit “Wobblies” to a pay- 
raise lately given to company-union men. 
A horrid scene ensued. 

The I. W. W. hall in Walsenburg is at 
the foot of Main Street. There they gath- 
ered, there they got excited, there they 
talked bigger than their strength. They 
started marching up Main Street. The 
State Police fell in beside. At Seventh and 
Main, the policemen diverted the march 
from passing the court house, where sat 
the Commission. Out of the “Wobbly” 
ranks stepped a ragged man and shot a 
trooper in the groin. 

Police shots spattered after the ragged, 
running man. He dropped. The parade 
broke back for the “Wobbly” hall, the 
police in pursuit. 

Men argued about what happened at 
the hall, but soon another “Wobbly” was 
shot dead, gun in hand, beside the build- 
ing. Another was wounded picking him 
up. . . . Last week a coroner’s jury pro- 
nounced the State Police shooting “un- 


provoked.” State Police and many a 
Walsenburger wrangled over the verdict. 


Great Britain's last coal strike was 
active from May until November, 1926. 
In it,.-many a head was bashed but few 
shots were fired. But at no time did police 
or soldiers line up and fire upon marching 
strikers. At no time did the strikers pro- 
voke organized police gunfire by stubborn 
demonstrations, armed or unarmed. 

Conclusions: 1) the I. W. W. in Colo- 
rado are callow, emotional, obstinate, 
primitive; 2) so are the blood-shedding 
Colorado operators, police, government. 


WOMEN 
A Candidate’s Wife 


Three weeks ago, a plump, pretty, 
motherly lady of some 50 summers, was 
taken ill on her way from Albany, N. Y. 
to an evening party in Manhattan. Her 
husband, Governor Alfred Emanuel Smith 
of New York, hurried her to a hospital. 
“Appendicitis,” said the doctors, and 
operated. 

Mrs. Smith “did well.” Soon she was 
sitting up in bed, surrounded by flowers, 
inquired after by throngs of distinguished 
callers, visited daily by the hard-working, 
wide-smiling, cigar-chewing man whom she 
kept from becoming an actor 30 years ago 
when his devotion to her was expressed in 
nightly trips from the lower East Side to 
her home in the far-off Bronx. 

Now that this man was by way of be- 
coming the Democratic nominee for Pres- 
ident, Mrs. Smith, as she lay among her 
pillows, flowers and relatives, must have 
wondered often what it would be like to 
live in the White House. And while she 
was musing thus, many another lady, con- 
scious that who shall be First Lady of 
the land is not an unimportant matter 
socially, wondered what this candidate’s 
wife was like, Mrs. Katherine Dunn 
Smith. 

Biographies of Mrs. Smith are scarce. 
She is not in the Social Register. She is 
mentioned sparingly in the standard life 
of her husband.* It was undoubtedly a 
social service, therefore, and perhaps a 
political service, when Parker Lloyd- 
Smith, able young editorial writer of the 
Albany <Knickerbocker-Press (Republi- 
can), last week published a sketch of Mrs. 
“Katie” Smith. 

Wrote amiable Writer Lloyd-Smith: 

“From Vermont comes a story, quite 
untrue, of Katie’s shopping tour in Bur- 
lington, ending with her gracious remark 
to a clerk—‘You may be interested to 
know that you have had the honor of 
waiting on Mrs. Alfred E. Smith!’ 

“.. . Even in Albany, where she has 
presided over the social life of the Execu- 
tive Mansion for seven years, few women 
really know her. They see her at the 
inaugural balls and occasionally at a small 
dinner. Her face is familiar as it is 
framed against the back seat of an open 
Packard, license No. 2. The Dutch aris- 


*ArrRED E. Smitu, A Criticat Stupy— 
Henry F, Pringle—Macy-Masius: 1927 ($3.50). 


tocracy of Albany noted the gradual im- 
provement of her appearance as the sales- 


ladies of Altman’s [Manhattan depart- . 


ment store] have become more adept at 
finding becoming gowns for her, and on 
the rare occasions when she stands in the 
receiving line of the Junior League assem- 
blies, she is as well-dressed as the most 
important Van Hoogkamp or Vander- 
vorden. 

“But that is as far as it goes. Katie 
Smith has not made friends in Albany. 
When she first came to the city with her 
young assemblyman husband, she was not 
urged to become a part of one of the most 
exclusive societies in America. Later, as it 
became apparent that the Smiths would 
be fixtures in the Executive Mansion, 
invitations to luncheons and dinners began 
to pour in. She was equally indifferent 
to the snubs and the flattery. The Execu- 
tive Mansion was filled with her friends 
of Oliver street days and_ she _ had 
neither time nor inclination to cultivate a 
new circle of acquaintances. Al himself 
delivered one sharp rebuke to a local 
social leader who tried to climb on the 
bandwagon, but Katie simply didn’t care. 
She had what she wanted. 

“She still has. Katie Smith is a satis- 
fied woman. Few interests find their way 
into her life, but they claim all her atten- 
tion and all her sympathies. There is 
first of all, her husband. Katie adores Al. 

“Tt is, perhaps, the most appealing qual- 
ity of her character, and it is impossible 
to miss it. She goes with him on his cam- 
paign trips and she travels to New York 
when he is to make a speech or meet a 
distinguished visitor. They rarely accept 
invitations to social functions in Albany 
and evening after evening she sits with 
him at the Executive Mansion, listening 
to the radio, watching his favorite comic 
films which she doesn’t particularly like, 
or else playing the piano herself. She 
loves The Sidewalks of New York and 
plays it well. She cares little for the 
phonograph. 

“Her loyalty is complete. Although 
she must dream of the White House for 
his sake, she never mentions the subject 
herself and evades it skilfully if well- 
meaning friends advance it. As a matter 
of fact, Mrs. Smith is not consumed by a 
desire to stand in the Blue Room and 
shake hands with the diplomatic corps. 
She would much rather drive down to 
New York in the Packard and receive a 
few old friends at the Biltmore, for she 
extends the same utter loyalty to her 
friends that she gives her family. To 
strangers she is polite, gracious, but not 
communicative. Many an eager woman 
has attempted to gain her interest at a 
luncheon by telling some racy or timely 
anecdote, only to be cooled by her calm, 
smiling, ‘Just imagine!’ 

“Her adoration of her children is almost 
as intense as her hero worship of Al. 
Emily, the oldest girl, lives at some dis- 
tance from the Executive Mansion with 
her husband, Major John A. Warner, the 
chief of the state police, and with a baby 
daughter. Almost every day at 5 o’clock, 
Katie and Al come to see the granddaugh- 
ter, and there she is at her best. She is 
in the midst of all she loves most in the 
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A CANDIDATE’S FAMILY* 


Other ladies have been wondering 


world and her open, unrouged face is 
circled by one generous smile of happiness. 
The baby may pull at her beautifully mar- 
celled hair without reproof. Watching 
her husband and her granddaughter to- 
gether she wants nothing more... . 

“After her family and her friends, 
Katie’s interests are mild and innocuous. 
She likes the theatre, with particular em- 
phasis on musical comedies, an enthusiasm 
which she shares with Al. _ Like him, she 
rarely reads, although she follows the 
newspapers. . . . His enjoyment of golf 
at Atlantic City is equalled by her delight 
in the climate and in the auction sales, 
which she attends eagerly, buying pru- 
dently and selectively. One outstanding 
interest in her summer is the Saratoga 
season. She is an ardent race-goer, occu- 
pying box No. 1, and following the course 
closely. 

“But Katie Smith does not gamble. At 
heart she still is Victorian. She does not 
smoke herself and her daughters do not 
smoke in the Executive Mansion. She 
makes no objection to Al’s occasional 
poker parties, but the only card game she 
likes is a variant of Rum, called Gin. This 
she plays expertly and loves to have her 
husband as an opponent. Living in a 
political atmosphere, where a_ certain 
amount of drinking is inevitable, she 
neither drinks herself nor understands 

*The upstanding young men are (from the 
left): Sons Walter Smith and Alfred Emanuel 
Smith Jr.; Son-in-law J. A. Warner (Major, in 
charge of New York State Police); Son Arthur 
Smith. Mrs. Arthur Smith is not present, the 
end lady being Mrs. Emily Smith Warner, the 
Candidate’s daughter. Mrs. Alfred Emanuel 
Smith Jr. stands behind her mother-in-law. 
Arthur Smith Jr. stands between his grand- 
parents. In the Candidate’s lap is Mary Adams 
Warner. In the Candidate’s wife’s lap is a boy, 
Walter Smith IL. 


others who drink too much.... Her 
worst enemy is candy, of which she is 
passionately fond. She shops a great 
deal, and often buys herself a small bag 
of candy which she carries home. It 
is almost her only self-indulgence, for 
most of her shopping consists in walking 
along the street and looking at the win- 
dows. She likes jewelry and has an 
especial weakness for bracelets of small 
diamonds, but she never buys them for 
herself. Large pearl beads in her ears 
have a habit of slipping off at her hair- 
dresser’s. Shop girls adore her for her 
friendliness and unaffected ways, and each 
Christmas she makes a practice of giving 
gold pieces to the girls at the one Albany 
shop she patronizes extensiyely. Window 
shopping is her only form of exercise. 

“There is, in truth, room for only one 
figure in the limelight which plays about 
the Smith home. Al is the hero of the 
hour, the day, the week and the year. 
Katie is quite happy to stand silently 
beside him, smiling generously, saying 
nothing. If she is addressed directly, she 
replies briefly, in good English with a 
slight Irish accent anJ in cultured tones. 
Only in the midst of her real intimates 
does she become expansive, and that is 
when Al is not present. She has fine and 
honest eyes, which rarely leave her hus- 
band’s face. 

“Would she change in the White House? 
Bless your heart, no! She might not 
know the name of the president of Czecho- 
slovakia, but she would be glad when its 
minister came to shake hands with her 
husband, the President, and she would 
show her pleasure in her own unobtrusive 
way. The White House to her would be 
merely another home for her husband and 
her family, a home which she would begin 


at once to make comfortable, friendly, 


American.” 
HEROES 
Half Staff 


On an old battlefield of Flanders, long 
years before certain armies met there to 
settle modern differences, a Dutch soldier 
was commended by his king. “Sire,” he 
replied modestly, “I break before I bend.” 
The King pondered a moment to confer 
the correct name on this excellent, albeit 
proud and slightly stubborn servant. He 
called him ‘“stiff-necked” which being 
translated into Dutch is “Goethals.” 

George William Goethals, son of a 
Dutch emigrant, attracted the roving 
notice of a Manhattan public school 
teacher. This percipient pedagogue be- 
sought a pclitician, and presently George 
W. Goethals was registered at West 
Point. A harassed and_ instinctively 
American registrar concluded that any- 
one inscribed as George W. must have 
been baptised George Washington. Hence 
an able Dutchman was graduated, second 
in his class, George Washington Goethals, 
and lived to become the second most 
eminent George Washington of the U. S. 
Army. 

He taught a little at West Point. Then 
he went to Cincinnati, helped adjust some 
harnesses to the Ohio River. Similar 
river work on the Tennessee (Muscle 
Shoals Canal) and a canal near Chatta- 
nooga helped him make friends with 
dams, sluices, locks. Through the Span- 
ish War he served as Chief Engineer in 
the Porto Rican Army. After planning 
forts near Newport he joined the General 
Staff in Washington, where his abilities 
caught the tiny, twinkling eyes of William 
Howard Taft. Mr. Taft spoke of him 
to President Roosevelt. President Roose- 
velt ordered him to Panama to cut a 
waterway from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. 

Col. Goethals built the Panama Canal. 

First Civil Governor of the Canal Zone, 
acting Quartermaster General during the 
World War, a member of the War In- 
dustries Board, Major Gen. Goethals re- 
tired in 1919. He sat in a Wall Street 
Office and remodeled strange, stubborn 
places of the earth as a distinguished con- 
sulting engineer. 

In Panama, last week, a reunion was 
in progress. Workers on the great 
Panama Canal had convened from distant 
places to recall the days when “The 
Colonel” moved mountains; to recall how 
he heard their complaints, helped marry 
them, fathered them for seven sweating 
years. From Manhattan came a telegram 
that “The Colonel,” whose ill health had 
prohibited his passage to the reunion, had 
died. 

In Panama remembrance went into 
mourning. Flags hung at half. staff. 
“Geetles,”* as his name had been popu- 
larly mispronounced, was returning to 
West Point. He took his place, as always 
near the head, of the great Class which 
lies in the army cemetery, hearing no 
reveille. 
~ *The original Dutch pronunciation was 
Hootals; the Anglicized version is Go-tols. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Pan-Americana 


The Sixth Pan-American Conference 
(Time, Jan. 16) accomplished absolutely 
nothing, last week at Havana, but its ses- 
sions did not lack colorful, intriguing, sig- 
nificant points: 

@ Headlines screamed throughout the 
globe, when the 21 Delegations voted 15 
to 6 in preliminary conclave that not only 
plenary sessions of the Conference but 
also committee meetings should be public. 
Because the U. S. had been expected to 
demand secret sessions—lest Latins flay 
U. S. intervention in Nicaragua—universal 
astonishment reigned, last week, as Charles 
Evans Hughes calmly cast the U. S. vote 
for public sessions. Amazing! Now there 
would be fireworks! 

@ The first plenary Conference session 
revealed the assininity of those who 
thought that open flaying of any nation 
was to be openly arrived at. Promptly 
the Cuban president of the Conference, 
Judge Antonio de Bustamante of the 
Hague Court, ruled that despite the ‘“pub- 
licity” resolution the ordinary canons of 
procedure would apply. This meant that 
any session could be made secret by a two 
thirds vote of its members. Curiously 
enough, this ruling seemed to meet with 
the approval of most Latins. Since saga- 
cious Mr. Hughes had called their out- 
standing bluff, they were as anxious as he 
to favor a procedure which would pre- 
vent, for example, loud squabbles between 
those embittered rivals Chile and Peru. 

In any case, Mr. Hughes risked almost 
nothing by voting for “publicity,” since 
the Conference agenda was already lim- 
ited to asbestos issues and could not be 
changed to include dynamite, except by a 
two thirds vote. 

@ Chief U. S. Delegate Hughes continued 
his brilliant conciliation last week, until 
the Cuban press began lyrically to hymn 
him as a “noble and apostolic figure.” His 
work was to hold the U. S. Delegation on 
an ostentatious par of equality with every 
other, and to maneuver the most obstrep- 
erous Latins into the chairmanships of 
committees, where they would have to 
maintain decorum, not disturb it. For ex- 
ample, Mr. Hughes secured the election of 
fiery Dr. Don José Gustavo Guerrero, 
Foreign Minister of Salvador, as chair- 
man of the important Public International 
Law Committee. Dr. Guerrero came to 
the Conference, a fortnight ago, spouting 
indiscreet criticisms of the U. S. but com- 
pletely subsided last week. 

@ Not merely in deed but in words, Chief 
U. S. Delegate Hughes humbled himself, 
last week, to equality. He apologized 
charmingly, “I can’t speak Spanish, you 
know.” He deferred exquisitely, “I shall 
be constantly at the call of Dr. Busta- 
mante. Rad 

However, Mr. Hughes accepted elec- 
tion as Vice President of the Conference 
and as Chairman of the Directing Com- 
mittee. He also sat inconspicuously on 
the important International Law and Pan- 
American Union committees. Thus he re- 


tained a mobile dominance of the whole 
Conference. 

@. The sole gesture toward progress, last 
week, was made by the International Law 
Committee when it recommended adop- 
tion by the Conference of a preamble to a 











NELEGATE HUGHES 


risked almost nothing. 


general treaty which declared, “No state 
may intervene in the internal affairs of 
another . . .”, and meandered on until one 
member of the committee, Sefor Don 
Orestes Ferrara, Cuban Ambassador to 
the U. S., was moved to declare: “These 
projects are so vague that it would be im- 
possible to incorporate them into a treaty 
which would mean anything.” 

@ Since the Conference seemed doomed 
to drone indefinitely, or for a month at 
least, one busy member of the U. S. Dele- 
gation, Dwight W. Morrow, onetime Mor- 
gan partner, hastily departed, last week, to 
resume his post as U. S. Ambassador to 
Mexico. 

Crowning the diplomacy of Charles 
Evans Hughes, last week, came an able 
address in which he displayed the general 
benevolence of the U. S. toward Latin 
America in favorable contrast to those 
occasional specific U. S. acts which Latins 
call “imperialistic.” Said Mr. Hughes: 
“ .. It is the firm policy of the United 
States to respect the territorial integrity 
of the American republics. We have 
no policy of aggression. We do not wish 
their territory. . . . If we had cherished 
an imperialistic purpose we should have 
remained in Santo Domingo; but we 
withdrew. ... 

“We are, at this moment, in Nicaragua, 
but ... we entered to meet an impera- 
tive but temporary exigency, and we shall 
retire as soon as it is possible. 

“The enemies of good-will are on every 
hand. There are those who seek to find 
in every act a wrongful motive; who 
poison the air with suspicion; who will 
never be content. 

“It is not for us to be wearied with 


futile anxieties about the future. It is 
not for us to plan the unattainable. It is 
for us, in our day and generation, to play 
our part... . You will find us keen in 
trade, zealous for the advantages of com- 
mercial intercourse, but no one knows us 
well who fails to recognize, despite all 
our shortcomings, the dominance among 
us of the ideals of independence and 
democracy.” 

Distinguished Colombian jurist and del- 
egate Jesus M. Yepes announced, last 
week, that his delegation would lay before 
the Conference a draft treaty creating and 
giving “compulsory jurisdiction” to a Pan- 
American International Court of Justice. 


“Children of . . . God” 


Although Porto Ricans are U. S. citi- 
zens, and although their island has been 
part of the U. S. since 1898, an appeal 
was transmitted, last week, to President 
Coolidge, asking that Porto Rico might 
be constituted ‘“‘a free state.” 

Signers of the appeal were President 
Antonio Barcelo of the Porto Rican 
Senate and Speaker of the House José 
Tous Soto. Cabled they: “Ours is the 
only Spanish-American country whose 
voice is not heard in Havana during the 
Pan-American Conference. . .. Justice, 
nothing but, justice, is what we ask as 
citizens of America, as faithful Christians 
and as children of Almighty God, who 
gave to us the same inalienable rights 
which your great republic knew how to 
invoke when declaring for independence at 
the memorable Philadelphia Convention.” 


COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 
Agents of Mischief 


As a lad of 15, he enlisted and fought 
in France for the Empire. Gallant, mete- 
oric, he progressed to the Near East, and 
at barely 17 was made Governor of Zea 
(Ceos), an Aegean island on which he 
put down a rebellion, using British-French- 
Greek troops. Before the War ended he 
had returned to France, been wounded, 
then captured. When peace came he in- 
herited $100,000 and tried to settle down. 
He is one Wilfred Thomas McCartney, 
British subject, even now barely 20. 

Because Hero McCartney has not been 
able to “settle down” he was on trial, last 
week in London, before the Lord Chief 
Justice of England—as a spy. In the 
dock with him was a German youth, one 
George Hansen, 24. Both were charged 
with recent spying in behalf of Soviet 
Russia and with unsuccessful attempts to 
purchase state secrets from a faithful em- 
ploye, George Monkland, who had de- 
nounced them to Scotland Yard. 

Against the culprits appeared, last 
week, bristling, the Attorney General, Sir 
Douglas Hogg. Jurymen and spectators 
craned forward to catch his words, for 
he ranks in private life with that great 
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barrister,“ Sir John Simon, as one of the 
few legal fencers in England whose sword- 
play is worth £20,000 a year—pittance 
though that would be to a first rank U. S. 
attorney. Last week Sir Douglas Hogg 
adduced the testimony of faithful George 
Monkland and other witnesses with irref- 
utable force, then cried to the jury: 

“T ask you to consider that we have 
been successful in unearthing a dangerous 
spy organization against the safety of this 
country, that these two men were mem- 
bers of it and carried on for the Russian 
Government spying, which so far, fortu- 
nately, does not appear to have led to 
material results.” 

Counsel for the defense partially denied 
and partially attempted to explain away 
the activities of their clients on the 
grounds that they had merely been seek- 
ing “research material” for a_ pacifist 
German scholar who wanted to write a 
book exposing British militarism. When 
the “scholar” could not be produced or 
even proved to have existed, the defence 
became palpably thin, evanescent. 

In the summing up, the Lord Chief 
Justice, Baron Hewart, came near to 
sneering at the petty successes of the 
accused. Said he: “The word spy has 
been used time after time in this case. 
The word seems misapplied when used 
concerning either of you. A spy is very 
often a brave man who, for the sake of 
his country, encounters a very serious 
personal risk, but in these matters you 
have been doing nothing for your country. 

“You have become for pay _hireling 
agents of mere mischief.” 

The jury, having deliberated 14 min- 
utes, brought in a verdict of guilty; and 
soon the Lord Chief Justice imposed upon 
two makers of “mere mischief” sentences 
of 10 years imprisonment each. Com- 
menting on the trial, Attorney General 
Sir Douglas Hogg vigorously stressed his 
belief that only part of a general Russian- 
subsidized spy system had been uncovered. 
“Unluckily,” said he “we have not been 
able to gather in our net all those con- 
cerned, though I trust the result of this 
trial will make others think before they 
pursue their dangerous and treasonable 
activity.” 

No satisfactory explanation appeared as 
to why War-Hero McCartney had turned 
spy, but an uncharitable English press 
stressed, last week, the facts that he is 
Scotch and that he was allegedly retained 
at $3,000 per year by Russian agents. 


To India 


First lapping merrily, then lunging lus- 
tily, impudent waves made mock, last 
week, of seven wise Britons who set sail 
as an august commission to India. Pa- 
triotic, they will slave for more than a 
year, voluntarily, at a thankless task. Six 
of the wise men are Viscount Burnham, 





*One resplendantly ‘admitted to plead at the 
bar” in the superior courts of law, as opposed 
to the busy, drudging solicitor who prepares 
cases but has not the right to “plead” or argue 
them, except in very minor courts. Since much 
legal business requires no “pleading” or is even 
settled out of court, the fees of a smart solicitor 
will exceed those of a spell binding barrister. 


until recently owner of the London Daily 
Telegraph; Baron Strathcona, Unionist 
peer; Lieut. Col. George Richard Lane- 
Fox, up to the last fortnight Under- 
Secretary of State for Mines; the Hon. 
Edward Cecil Cadogan, author-barrister- 
M. P.; Major Clement Richard Attlee, 
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Sir JOHN SIMON 
. and six other wise men. 


Laborite M. P. and the Rt. Hon. Stephen 
Walsh, Secretary for War in the MacDon- 
ald Labor Cabinet. The seventh, their 
Chairman, the Great Liberal, Sir John 
Simon, several times a cabinet minister, 
will sacrifice for each twelVemonth that 
he neglects his legal practice not less than 
£30,000. To what end such slavery, such 
sacrifice? 

The goal of the seven wise men, com- 
prising the Indian Statutory Commission 
(Time, Jan. 9) is nobly to create a work- 
able plan which will bring more autono- 
mous sovereignty and wider democracy 
to 318,940,000 backward, caste-divided 
Indians, now split among themselves upon 
an infinitude of religious- and political 
issues. If these seven men can devise a 
plan which will content both India and 
Britain they will have wrought like titans, 
heroes, messiahs. Said Sir John Simon, 
last week. ‘This is the biggest job I know. 
Now I will have a try at it.” 


16 for a Nose 

Near the storied river Ganges, at flour- 
ishing Allahabad, Central India, stands a 
jail. Last week 100 Indians, incarcerated 
at hard labor, revolted, pinioned their 
native overseer and vengefully cut off his 
nose. Then, arming themselves with edged 
tools, they climbed to the roof of the jail 
and bade fanatical defiance to the British 
Empire as personified by additional ward- 
ers who appeared armed with revolvers, 
dragging a machine gun. 

Came British Jail Superintendent Major 
Dhondy, pompous. Three times, in the 
name of the British Raj, he called on the 
revolted prisoners to surrender. Their 
reply was a tile, deftly hurled, which 


bruised painfully Jail Superintendent Ma- 
jor Dhondy. “Fire!” he commanded, and 
before the machine gun ceased to rattle, 
16 prisoners had been wounded. Cowed, 
the desperate nose-nippers surrendered. 


“Treland és the Mother’ 


President William Thomas Cosgrave of 
the Irish Free State sped hurriedly last 
week on his brief U. S. tour (Time Jan. 16 
and 23). Cheered and harkened to by 
Irish folk in Manhattan and Chicago, he 
was afterwards received at Washington by 
President Coolidge. Throughout the week 
he popped sayings, some humorous, some 
sage. ‘The liquor situation in Ireland is 
fine. We produce the best whiskey in the 
world. None other can compare with it. 


? 


Asked whether the Irish Free State 
would ever become a Republic,* he par- 
ried: “That is a question to be put to the 
people of Ireland rather than to me. 
They now have political freedom; it is 
up to them to decide what their govern- 
ment shall be.” 

Irish Chicagoans were titillated thus: 
“No city in the history of the world has 
been so libeled. The citizens seem to me 
to be more Irish than we are in Ireland 
and at the same time first class, tiptop 
American citizens. ... Ireland is the 
mother, America the wife.” 

Such blarney seemed innocuous but 
Commonwealth Official Cosgrave showed 
poor taste when he went on to praise one 
who notoriously slings verbal garbage at 
the commonwealth. Said Mr. Cosgrave: 
“T also want to say a word about that 
great and grossly libeled man, the Mayor 
of Chicago. If I were not a man of the 
world and experienced in politics I would 
have expected to meet a tough and a 
roughneck. Instead I was received and 
honored by a great big, kindly, genial, 
American, so bubbling over with plans for 
the betterment of his city that he talked 
about hardly anything but the plan to 
connect Chicago with the sea and make 
her America’s greatest city.” 


Sovereign's Dilemma 


Grim forebodings and impish doubts 
beset, last week, the mind of George V, 
King & Emperor. The Church of England 
prayer book schism had suddenly yawned 
into a wide abyss. On which side stood 
the Sovereign? If on both, could he long 
maintain so wide a straddle? Leaders on 
both sides, harassed His Majesty, last 
week, by despatching hundreds of parti- 
san appeals to the royal winter residence, 
Sandringham House, Norfolk. What to 
decide? 

Doubtless there stirred in the Fifth 
George an acute consciousness that he 
owes his throne to the fact that the First 
George was a sturdy Protestant. He, the 
Elector of Hanover, achieved his legal 
right of succession to the British Throne 
under the Act of Settlement (1701), in 
which the British Parliament had taken 

*The Irish Free State has “dominion status” 
within the British Commonwealth. 
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care to exclude all Roman Catholic claim- 
ants. To-day is barely two centuries later 
than that time—when a religious issue 
was paramount in settling the First George 
upon his throne (1714). Has England 
changed so greatly that the Fifth George 
can dare to remain aloof from the great 
and present issue between Pro-Catholic 
and Pro-Protestant members of the 
Church of England? 

His Majesty will have no choice but 
to.take sides, if Parliament passes the new 
and further revised prayer book of the 
Church of England (the State Church). 
Should a bill approving that volume pass 
and be placed before the Fifth George, he 
must either sign or refuse to sign. In 
either case, the disappointed faction would 
be alienated from the Throne. 

Since the British ruling classes are pre- 
dominantly Church of England folk, the 
dilemma faced by George V is thus pre- 
sented by his most potent subjects and 
cannot be ignored. 

However, one fact opens a narrow path 
to Royalty between Scylla and Charybdis, 
namely that slightly more than half the 
population of the United Kingdom do not 
belong to the Church of England. It is 
this majority which (although its indi- 
vidual leaders are less potent than those 
in the State Church), is probably strong 
enough to maintain the Sovereign in sus- 
pended straddle, until the abyss beneath 
him closes through conciliation, or is re- 
placed by some such new order of things 
as disestablishment of the State Church 
by Parliament. 

To trouble His Majesty still further, 
came last week at St. Cuthbert’s church, 
Darwen, Lancashire, an actual beginning 
of physical strife over the great spiritual 
issue. When the Rev. F. B. Lauria, Vicar 
of St. Cuthbert’s, attempted with pro- 
Catholic technique the “sung Eucharist,” 
some 200 pro-Protestant parishioners rose 
up with loud, spontaneous hymns to drown 
the chanting of the Eucharist. Soon they 
fell to shouting extracts from the old 
Prayer Book, to shaking angry fists. Police, 
hastily summoned, got Vicar Lauria safely 
away, but not until a booing mob of 1,000 
had collected wrathfully around the 
Church of Sainted Cuthbert. 


FRANCE 


Cleveland to Paris 


It was largely due to a man from 
Cleveland that the panic did not extend 
so far that the whole population would 
have left [Paris] and the Germans 


marched in, —Lord Northcliffe 


“The man from Cleveland” returned 
last week to Paris aboard the chic, sump- 
tuous S. S. Paris of the French Line. 
Landing at Havre, he was welcomed by 
the Mayor. Stepping off his train at the 
Gare St. Lazare, he was embraced by the 
Military Governor of Paris, sleek General 
Henri Joseph Etienne Gouraud. French 
throngs jammed the station, crying “Vive 
L’Ambassadeur! Vive Herrick!” Not often 
does France welcome so tried and sterling 
a friend as the U. S. Ambassador, Myron 
Timothy Herrick, who returned, last week. 
after a long, treacherous illness at his 





home in Cleveland, to Paris, his other 
home... . 

Accompanying the Ambassador were 
his son and daughter-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. 
Parmely Herrick. They beamed as he 
cried to the crowds: “Merci! Merci! Mes 
amis!” They sped with him to the U. S. 
Embassy, where he was welcomed in 
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His calculations, happily, were incorrect. 

(See p. 15) 
behalf of the American Club of Paris by 
its President, smart expatriate Percy 
Piexotto. Followed a two-minute reply 
by Mr. Herrick, who seemed not fully 
convalescent and leaned heavily on his 
cane. Said he “. . . One thing is certain! 
No matter what are the prevailing differ- 
ences between France and the United 
. a way to satisfy both coun- 
tries will inevitably be found. .. .” Un- 
able to attend the official luncheon of wel- 
come, former Ambassador to the U. S. 
Jules Jusserand sent a message: “Should 
the President attempt to remove Mr. Her- 
rick from the Paris post, treaties or no, 
France will declare war on the United 
States forthwith.” Laughter. 

Loomed before Ambassador Herrick, 
last week, the grave “‘differences” to which 
he referred: 1) The high French import 
duties upon U. S. goods have been lowered 
only provisionally and await final nego- 
tiations; 2) The Briand-Kellog conversa- 
tions looking to a peace pact have virtu- 
ally deadlocked although Mr. Herrick 
himself said, last week: “I am anxious to 
see negotiations for a lasting pact with 
France outlawing war completed as soon 
as possible”; 3) the Franco-U. S. debt 
funding agreement is still unratified by 
France, a fact which Mr. Herrick tact- 
fully dismissed, in speaking to French 
correspondents. Said he: “You do not 
hear anyone mention that subject on 
either side of the Atlantic just now.” 

Friends of Myron Timothy Herrick 
were confident that he would deal with 
these problems in a characteristic manner. 

Culturally Ambassador Herrick is 


States, 





Franco-American.  Patriotically he is 
straight U. S. As an upright lawyer and 
a banker of authentic vision, he is cream 


skimmed from the Western Reserve.’ 


Complex, he interests. Last week his 
many admirers, loyal, enthusiastic, dwelt 
again on the five major steps in his tri- 
umphantly surprising life: 

Youth. Born 73 years ago on a farm 
in Lorain County, Ohio, child Herrick 
was not even then so remote from France 
and culture as to escape frequent readings 
aloud by his father of many a “standard 
work,” among them those of Victor Hugo. 

Boyhood he spent in efforts to escape 
farm drudgery, not by loafing but through 
such rational adventures as_ peddling 
dinner bells and lightning rods. Grade 
school and high school he was encouraged 
to attend, but he had to teach country 
school and write newspaper fillers until 
he saved enough to begin working his way 
through Oberlin College. Followed three 
vears of study in a Cleveland law office, 
and then, 24, he was admitted to the bar. 

Practice & Business. Stories of the 
industry and honesty of young Herrick 
beggar those of the hatchet, the cherry 
tree. Legendary is the $8,000 note, en- 
dorsed for a slippery friend, which the 
young lawyer and his wife voluntarily 
made good, though he knew a legal quibble 
which invalidated his endorsement. Fac- 
tual was and is the Society for Savings, 
a bank operated in the interests of de- 
positor-members, with which Mr. Herrick 
early associated himself and of which he 
is now Chairman of the Board. Success and 
wealth were his with the turn of the cen- 
tury. From then Myron Timothy Herrick 
enlarged his vision to scan future con- 
quests. 

Politics & Diplomacy. Already 
Banker Herrick had served six times as 
a delegate to the Republican National 
Convention. He now laid his head to- 
gether with that of President-Maker Mark 
Hanna and was soon elected Governor of 
Ohio (1903-00)... . 

Upon resuming private life to attend 
to his interests, Mr. Herrick continued so 
politically potent that he twice declined 
to become Secretary of the Treasury, 
when offered that post by Presidents 
Roosevelt and Taft. Finally President 
Taft found a plum to tempt “the man 
from Cleveland.” Would he accept the 
U. S. Ambassadorship to France? Mr. 
Herrick would—but for a strange, sound 
reason—at that time, 1912, his hobby was 
industrial credits, and he deemed the 
methods of the Credit Foncier of France 
the most advanced and worthy of study. 

War. Barely had Ambassador Herrick 
tasted and copiously imbibed the nectar 
of French culture, when he saw the cup 
about to be dashed from his lips by blond 
Teutons to whom dusky, petite France 
was a morsel, not an inspiration. Nearer 
tramped the Conquerors. An impromptu 
French defense, mobilized in taxicabs 
seemed sure to crumble. Frightened, 
scared to the marrow, Frenchmen pro- 
ceeded to withdraw their capital from 
Paris to Bordeaux. Automatically the 
Diplomatic Corps would follow the 
Government. Suddenly it was discovere: 
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that the U. S. Ambassador alone proposed 
to remain behind. 

At the U. S. Embassy Mr. Herrick was 
personally warned by General Galliéni, 
then charged with the immediate defense 
of Paris. “Your Excellency!” cried the 
distracted General, “The German plan is 
to blow up Paris, section by section, until 
the French Government surrenders!” 

Answered Myron Timothy Herrick: “I 
am going to stay here. Somebody ought 
to stay. . . . Who will protect your monu- 
ments, your museums, your libraries? If 
the city is occupied by the Germans. . . . 
I... shall speak in the name of the 
United States and be assured I shall find 
means to prevent all massacre and pillage. 

. I do not doubt that you will be 
victorious. . Paris, as a centre of art and 
culture belongs to all the world.... 
France cannot perish!” 

Aftermath. Such sentences endure. 
Frenchmen recalled them fervently, last 
week, as Ambassador Herrick resumed 
his post. They remembered that although 
he (Republican) ceased in 1914 to be 
U. S. Ambassador at Paris (under Demo- 
crat Woodrow Wilson), he toiled on in 
the general cause of Victory, and later 
became Chairman of the American Com- 
mittee for Devastated France. When, in 
1921, President Harding (Republican) 
sent Mr. Herrick back to Paris as Am- 
bassador, France regained a Great Man 
who is at least half her own. Said he, 
last week: “In leaving my friends in my 
own country, I feel that I am going back 
to my friends in my other country.” 

An Ambassador dare not, cannot say 
more. 

Significant Plenipotentiaries. While 
the U. S. representatives accredited at 
London,* Paris, Berlint and Mexico 
City** are most in the public eye, at 
present, three other U. S. Ambassadors 
are especially worthy of significant re- 
mark: 1) Henry Prather Fletcher, Ambas- 
sador to Italy and now a delegate to the 
Pan-American Conference; 2) Charles 
MacVeagh, potent industrial attorney, 
Ambassador to Japan; 3) Joseph Clark 
Grew, forceful, distinguished, onetime 
Under Secretary of State, now the first 
U. S. Ambassador accredited to the new 
Republic of Turkey. 


Secretive Prince 

A speedboat, plunging forward on its 
cushion of spray, carried His Highness 
Prince Louis II of Monaco, last week, 
across shimmering Winyah Bay, South 
Carolina, to Georgetown. For several 
days the Sovereign of Monaco had dwelt 
in complete incognito and_ obscurity 
(Time, Jan. 23) at Hobcan Barony, the 
luxurious Carolina coast hunting lodge of 
Manhattan economist Bernard Mannes 
Baruch. As the speedboat slithered up to 
a pier at Georgetown, last week, Mr. 
Baruch and Prince Louis hailed an ancient 
Negro hackman who drove them to the 


*Alanson Bigelow Houghton, potent glass 
tycoon. 
tJacob Gould Schurman, learned, educator. 
**Dwight Whitney Morrow, onetime Morgan 
partner, delegate to the Pan-American Congress. 


station. There His Highness ‘entrained 
for Manhattan, after buying a newspaper. 
In it was a despatch from Manhattan, 
quoting Miss Anne Morgan (sister of 
famed J. P. Morgan) as saying that she 
considers “utterly without foundation and 
untrue” reports that she is engaged to 
Prince Louis. Paris papers had originated 
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. . . hustled Hindenburg’s troops. 
(See p. 18) 


the story, had frenzied over the indisput- 
able fact that His Highness would soon 
be in the same city with a great U. S. 
spinster whose wartime services have en- 
deared her to France almost equally with 
that great U. S. widower, Myron Timothy 
Herrick (see p. 16). 


Pertinax Flays 

“The speech which Mr. Coolidge de- 
livered at the opening of the Pan-American 
Conference in Havana was more worthy 
of a Baptist chapel than a diplomatic re- 
union. One looks in vain for the least 
indication of the policy of the United 
States toward Latin America.” 

Thus in two sentences the President of 
the United States was devastated, last 
week, by “Pertinax,” unquestionably the 
leading political critic-journal list of 
France. “Pertinax,” of course, is vivacious, 
supremely intelligent M. André Géraud, 
Foreign Editor of L’Echo de Paris, a news- 
paper widely esteemed in French military, 
financial and high clerical circles. 

No mere extemporizer, “Pertinax” did 
not flay President Coolidge out of hand or 
sight unseen. Twice he has visited Wash- 
ington and there beheld and studied first, 
Vice President and then President 
Coolidge. 

“What is this ‘Pertinax’ like?” won- 
dered, last week, admirers of the Pres- 
ident. Friends of Editor André (‘“Pert- 
tinax”) Géraud were quick to recall him 
as an active, married man, possessing no 
children and but one flourishing, likeable 


dog. Scarcely a statesman in Europe is 
too potent to be conscious whether he has 
just been praised or blamed by “Perti- 
nax’s” trenchant, independent pen, and 
most Great Men are careful to recognize 
him with a nod or smile, when he inevi- 
tably appears to cover any European event 
of first political importance. 


La Mode 


Opened momentously at Paris, last 
week, the Spring and Summer salon of 
many a great couturier. No vulgar “fash- 
ion display,” they permitted only a dis- 
creet pre-view by connoisseurs. Finally 
connoisseurs in the pre-know could tick 
off certain Parisian germs of fashion sure 
to flower into world trends: 

1) Hips accentuated by moulded lines 
and girdle or puff effects. 

2) Waistlines rising perceptibly toward 
the normal waist. 

3) Skirts an inch or two longer by day, 
but sweeping much lower at night. 

4) Colors, more rich, more various* 
more subdued. 

5) Smart details: a) ingenious, deco- 
rated sleeves; b) tiers and flares; c) flut- 
tery bows, ties, scarfs; d) elaborate shoes 
of exotic leathers or cloths; e) hats 
mostly of straw, with some felt & straw 
combinations, many worn with a new nose 
veil effect. 


GERMANY 


Political Week 

The Chancellor, his Cabinet, the Reichs- 
tag and Germany as a whole participated, 
last week, in a series of important political 
events: 
@ Chancellor (Premier) Dr. Wilhelm 
Marx pressed forward with a preliminary 
draft scheme which looks toward consoli- 
dation of the various German state 
governments in the interest of general 
administrative economy. This he pre- 
sented to the Laenderkonferenz, a council 
of the chief executives of all the 18 states 
which constitute the Republic of Ger- 
many, of which Generalfeldmarschall Paul 
von Hindenburg is President. 
@ The Ministry of Defense was placed in 
the strong hands of General Wilhelm 
Groener. 
@ Foreign Minister Dr. Gustav Strese- 
mann, the “German Lloyd George,” suf- 
fered a combined attack of influenza and 
kidney trouble which was expected to keep 
him from his desk at the Foreign Office 
for at least a month. 
@ The Reichstag assembled and began to 
debate the Budget for 1928 (see p. 18). 

From Paris came news which all Ger- 
mans scanned eagerly. They learned that 
the Agent General of Reparations, Mr. 
Seymour Parker Gilbert, called last week 
upon Premier Raymond Poincaré of 


*Including “taffy,” “porridge” and “honey” 
shades. 
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France, and drew from him an admission 
that the French Government might soon 
consent to some scaling down of German 
reparations and to their fixation at a 
definite total sum. This last point was 
strongly urged by Agent Gilbert in his 
most recent report (Time, Dec. 26,), and, 
last week, he discussed it thoroughly not 
only with M. Poincaré at Paris, but next 
day in Brussels with the Belgian Finance 
Minister Baron Maurice Houtart. At 
present the total “legal liability” of Ger- 
many to the allies stands fixed at 132 
billion gold marks by the so-called “Lon- 
don Ultimatum” of 1921; but no one 
dreams that so huge a sum will ever be 
paid in full and the Dawes Plan functions 
ad interim to limit the sums which can be 
exacted from Germany in a given year. 


Domestic life with ex-royalty not en- 
tirely agreeing with him Alexander Subkoff 
took to drink. His wife. Princess Victoria 
zu Schaumburg-Lippe, sister of the former 
Kaiser, 34 years his senior, not agreeing 
with his drinking, issued orders. The 
youthful husband retired to Ahrweiler to 
take a cure. 


Budget 

Chubby, pink-fleshed Finance Minister 
Dr. Heinrich Koehler presented to the 
Reichstag, last week, his Budget for 1928- 
29. He spoke ably but to less than one 
third of the Deputies, the rest absenting 
themselves because the Budget details be- 
came fully known in the committee stage 
(Time, Dec. 5). Balance is to be 
achieved at 9,502,700.000 marks, a figure 
higher by 367.500.0000 marks than last 
year, but actually swollen not by extrava- 
gance but by the fact that Germany’s 
reparations’ burden rises during the com- 
ing year 750,000,000 marks to its final 
maximum annual total of 2,500,000,000 
marks ($595,000,000). 

Commenting on German prosperity, Dr. 
Koehler frankly admitted that his pessi- 
mistic budget calculations of last year 
have been happily rendered incorrect by 
the steady decline in unemployment and 
increase in taxable revenues. “But,” added 
he, with characteristic caution, “the Ger- 
man economic boom seems to have 
reached its highest point.” 


Defense Minister 

Most gratifying to sound, representa- 
tive Germans was the appointment, last 
week, of General Wilhelm Groener to be 
Minister of Defense, succeeding famed 
Dr. Otto Gessler, who held that post for 
seven years prior to his recent retirement 
(Time, Jan. 23). 

Defense Minister Groener originally 
won fame, just after the armistice, by 
stepping resolutely into the post left va- 
cant by General Erich Ludendortf, when 
that great neurasthenic fled in disguise to 
Sweden. It was Groener who ably and 
steadfastly assisted Generalfeldmarschall 
Paul von Hindenburg to hustle home the 
huge, defeated German armies in safety 
and good order. 

True and yet with the force of a legend 
is the story of how blunt General Groener 
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(See col. 3) 


dared to tell Wilhelm IT., in the last days 
of the war, that the Emperor ought to 
go in person into the battle areas and 
either rally his troops for a last effort or 
die in the attempt, “fighting as would 
become Your Majesty.” 

As the new Minister assumed office, last 
week, Chancellor Wilhelm Marx cleared 
up an old, so-called scandal involving the 
Defense Ministry by bluntly stating that 
in 1926 it sank large secret funds in de- 
fending the cinema industries of the Reich 
from U. S. competition. Although this 
involved a very wide interpretation of the 
Defense Ministry’s duties, Chancellor 
Marx challenged critics to deny that Ger- 
man cinema firms were being rapidly 
swamped by U. S. competition at the time 
when they were assisted by the secret 
funds. 





GricoRY EvsEEvVICH ZINOVIEV 
Not so bad. 
(See col. 3) 


RUSSIA 


In the Idol’s Name 


Twenty minutes past nine was the his- 
toric hour. Sullen but docile Russians had 
slowly gathered, drifting in to the number 
of 1,500. Now they waited, massed before 
the great railway terminus at Moscow, 
shuffling and shivering beneath cold stars, 
but ready to shout, “Long live Trotsky!” 
and then “Farewell! Farewell. . . .” 

He came at 9:19, surrounded by agents 
of the Secret Police. Wan and pallid, he 
strode impassively into the station, step- 
ping quickly, clad in an old, serviceable 
military cloak. At that symbol the crowd 
cheered, remembering that Lev Davidov- 
ich Trotsky had appeared thus when he 
organized and commanded the Red Army 
of 1,500,000 men. Today, however, Trot- 
sky is as threadbare as his cloak. Man and 
symbol they passed, last week, into a drab 
railway car which rumbled out of Moscow 
at twenty minutes after nine. The crowd, 
moved but still perfectly docile, fell to 
sobbing plenteous Russian tears, mur- 
mured, “Trotsky is gone. Trotsky! Oh 
how sad... .” 

Where did he go? Why was he ban- 
ished? The last question must be an- 
swered first. Lev Davidovich Trotsky and 
50 more prominent Soviet politicians were 
banished, last week, because they had 
attempted to lead an opposition wing in 
the Russian Communist party, a party 
which brooks no opposition. By com- 
mand of Soviet Dictator Josef Stalin, the 
oppositionists had been cast out of the 
party (Time, Dec. 26) and expelled from 
the Soviet Parliament (Time, Jan. 16) 
Last week the outcasts were sorted out 
into grades, according to truculence, and 
then banished to regions of exile carefully 
chosen to fit their political crimes. 
Emerged three sharply classified groups: 
1) Ultra-truculent; 2) Truculent; and 
3) Penitent. ; 

Ultra-Truculents. Exile to rot in 
Siberia was the sentence enforced, last 
week, upon the little known, ultra-trucu- 
lent, blindly conservative group, formerly 
led in the Communist party by Comrade 
Sapronov. This stubborn band of heroes 
or madmen have braved threats of exile 
for years, and were the “opposition” when 
Trotsky was still “regular.” 

Truculents. Secondly, last week, were 
classed the great and rationally truculent: 
1) Fallen War Lord Trotsky; 2) Onetime 
Soviet Ambassador to Paris Christian 
Rakovsky; 3) Leading Soviet Propagand- 
ist Karl Radek. These and their imme- 
diate followers were sent away to indi- 
vidual exile in separate, widely dispersed 
towns of Asiatic Russia. Trotsky was 
scheduled to speed by rail from Moscow 
across European Russia, traverse the 
broad Volga, proceed again by rail through 
the steppes of Kirghiz and to the end of 
the line in the mountains of Turkestan 
Thence he would pass by caravan over 
more mountains and steppes to remote 
Vyernyi, topping the uplands of Semirech- 
ensk, and distant some 150 miles from the 
Chinese frontier, 1,800 miles as the crow 
flies from Moscow, and 500 miles from 
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| GENERAL MoTors || 
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MOTORS I 


ee UR PRINCIPLES completely expressed, 
O as I see them—and they apply to 
every other business as much as they do 
to that of General Motors—are: Get the 


facts; recognize the equities of all con- 


cerned; realize the necessity of doing a 
better job every day; an open mind and 
hard work. The last is the most important 
ofall. There isno short cut.” ...... 





AxrreD P. SLoan, Jr., 
President of General Motors. 


In addition to its Annual Report and Quarterly Statement of Earnings, 
it is the custom of General Motors to issue special booklets from time to 
time to keep informed its stockholders, employees, dealers and the public 
generally. Many of the principles and policies, outlined in these booklets, 
apply to every other business as much as they do to that of General Motors. 

This booklet, “PrincirpLes aND PoLicrEs BEHIND GENERAL Morors,” 
together with the series of booklets to stockholders, will be mailed free, 


upon request to Department L-1, General Motors Corporation, 
Broadway at 57th St., New York, N. Y. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


“A car for every purse and purpose” 
CHEVROLET * PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE + OAKLAND 
BUICK + LaSALLE + CADILLAC * 4// with Body by Fisher 
GENERAL MOTORS TRUCKS + YELLOW CABS and COACHES 


- FRIGIDAIRE —The Electric Refrigerator DELCO-LIGHT Electric Plants 
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the border of India. Thus ringed by re- 
moteness, Lev Davidovich Trotsky will 
yet have the companionship of his wife 
and son, both voluntary sharers of his lot. 

Penitents. The third or penitent group 
which went into exile, last week, was 
headed by famed “Bomb Boy of Bolshe- 
vism” Grigory Evseevich Zinoviev. For 
years he directed Soviet subversive propa- 
ganda throughout the world, and it was 
the notorious “Zinoviev Letter” (possibly 
forged) which chiefly brought down the 
British Labor Cabinet of Prime Minister 
Ramsay MacDonald, on the mere suspi- 
cion that some British labor politicians 
were “in the pay of the Reds” (TIME, 
Nov. 17, 1924). 

Last week Zinoviev, once a world men- 
ace, went submissively into exile at Tam- 
bov, in central Russia, only 280 miles 
from Moscow. So lenient a sentence re- 
sulted from the fact that he and his fol- 
lowers have renounced their recent alli- 
ance with the truculent Trotsky faction 
and now petition humbly to be reinstated 
in the Communist Party. All Zinoviev fol- 
lowers were thus considerately placed in 
probationary exile. With the passing of 
a twelvemonth more or less the penitents, 
if they display continued docility, are ex- 
pected to return to Moscow. 

At Moscow who remains? Paramount 
is Nikolai Lenin, lying embalmed at the 
Kremlin, a lifelike, strangely magnetic 
effigy of himself, an idol wondrously 
potent among groping, uncertain Russians. 
In the Idol’s name rules Josef Stalin, like 
most high priests a perverter of original 
doctrine. Under him the Nep-Commu- 
nism* of latter-day Leninism has been 
twisted to such conservative ends that 
private capitalism is on the increase in 
Russia and foreign capital is flowing in 
under reasonable protection. Against this 
salutary state of affairs Trotsky and Zino- 
viev tried to lead a firebrand revolt back 
to “pure” Communism and the discarded 
cause of “The World Revolution of the 
World Proletariat.” Their utter failure 
and devastating exile, last week, means 
that Anti-Communist statesmen can re- 
joice at the ham-stringing of Conserva- 
tism’s most active and dreaded foes. Opti- 
mistic Conservatives went so far as to 
believe, last week, that Russia is staking 
out at last a quiet square upon the orderly 
checkerboard of nations. 


JAPAN 


Dissolution 


When the Diet re-assembled, last week, 
to complete its winter sessions, Prime 
Minister Baron Guchi Tanaka found that 
the long shaky coalition support of his 
cabinet was disintegrating and straightway 
took dramatic action. 

Ascending the Tribune he delivered a 
masterful defense of his policies, and then, 
before the Opposition could reply, pro- 
duced an Imperial rescript dissolving the 
Diet. 

By this stratagem Premier Tanaka 
secured the widest possible publicity for a 
speech which amounted to the electoral 


*Nep.—N. E. P.—New Economic Policy. 
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platform of his party, and at the same 
time checkmated the Opposition’s desire 
to air its contrary platform in the Diet. 
Japanese were widely content at the dis- 
solution, since, in any case, the four-year 
term of the present irresolute Diet would 
have expired in May. It will now be pos- 
sible to put into effect at once the new 
universal manhood suffrage law (TIME, 
Jan. 9), which will increase the electorate 
voting for the new Diet from 3,000,000 
to 9,600,000. 


“Palace of A we” 


His Majesty the Tenno Hirohito pro- 
ceeded amid pomp with his entire Court, 
last week, to the so-called “Palace of Awe,” 
a shrine especially favored by the spirits 
of all his imperial ancestors. There he 
announced to them that on Nov. ro, 1928, 
he proposes to be officially crowned at 
Kyoto. Lest any of the august ancestors 
should not have heard him at the “Palace 
of Awe,” Tenno Hirohito thereupon des- 
patched messengers in quaint, medieval 
costumes to all the imperial tombs. Soon 
the revered occupants had no excuse what- 
ever for ignorance of the intentions of 
their reigning descendant. 


NICARAGUA 


‘exations 


Events in Nicaragua took a vexatious 
turn, last week, and patient U. S. financiers 
with interests in Latin America did not 
conceal their ire. 

The chief vexation suffered by the U. S. 
in Nicaragua, last week, sprang from an 


act of complete insubordination by the 
Conservative majority in the Chamber, 
which is supposed to synchronize itself 
with Conservative President Adolfo Diaz, 
maintained in power by U. S. intervention 
(Time, May 16). 

So completely did Puppet Diaz lose 
control of the Chamber, last week, that it 
voted virtually to nullify the vital law 
which was to empower the U. S. to super- 
vise the next Nicaraguan election. As 
everyone knows, the U. S. Marines now in 
Nicaragua are there notably under the 
pretext that Nicaraguans themselves de- 
sire the U. S. to police the country and 
to hold a fair general election. Any such 
pretext seemed to vanish when the U. S. 
was repudiated by the very party which 
it intervened to maintain in power. 


Since excuses for keeping Marines in 
Nicaragua can always be found, the U. S. 
forces continued mopping up insurgent 
Nicaraguans under the personal super- 
vision of Major General John Archer 
Lejeune, “Biggest Leatherneck of All,” 
who had just arrived from Washington on 
the light cruiser Trenton. 

Landing at Corinto, Leatherneck Le- 
jeune flew at once to the Nicaraguan 
Capital, Managua, and there began to 
discover why some 3,000 U. S. marines 
have not long since wiped out the small 
guerrilla force of the sole insurgent 
Nicaraguan General, Augusta Calderon 
Sandino. 

Unconfirmed rumors among Nicaraguan 
natives told that General Sandino had 
been killed by a U. S. airplane bomb; but 
Marine corps scouts convinced themselves 
that the report was “merely a ruse.” 


JUGOSLAVIA 


Rovalty Scooped 


Jugoslav Queen | 
Mother of Boy 


Such was a headline with which, last 
fortnight, the Hearst press daringly 
scooped and anticipated Queen Marie of 
Jugoslavia. Her Majesty, unhurried, was 
not brought to bed until last week, then 
graciously gave birth to a man child, pre- 
cisely ten days after the Hearst headline. 

To the handsome, white stone Palace at 
Belgrade came, immediately following the 
event, Prime Minister Vukitchevitch and 
Minister of Justice Subotitch who sol- 
emnly verified the occurrence and sex of 
the royal infant. Not present was 
Dowager Queen Marie of Rumania, 
mother of Marie of Jugoslavia, who visited 
Belgrade briefly, three weeks ago, then re- 
turned to Bucharest, Rumanian capital. 
Court gossips again recalled the increasing 
impatience with which Marie of Jugoslavia 
has long received her mother’s well meant 
but garrulous councils upon every phase 
of a queen’s private and public life. 

Throughout the week Bonny Prince 
Peter, aged 4, Crown Prince of Jugoslavia, 
was easily imposed upon, said scurrilous 
despatches, by stories about storks. 
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One of the leading publications 
of the country recently pub- 
lished in its editorial columns 
the following human document: 


ITTING in a beautiful park in a 

far Western city in a casual talk 

with an old gentleman, as we 
judged about eighty years of age, he told 
us this story: 

“For more than forty years I was an 
engineman on a railroad. I had a short 
run. I liked my work because it gave me 
time to study certain things that inter- 
ested me. For years now I have received 
a gratuity from the road, though through 
my saving habits I could live without it. 
I come out here every year to enjoy the 
climate. The other day a man, a stranger, 
came to me and said, ‘Mr....... , I] have 
been sent here to hunt you up and to ask 
you if there is anything the company can 
do for you.’ I was surprised and an- 
swered, ‘I know of nothing. I now enjoy 
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a gratuity from the company. [ can 
think of nothing more that can be done. 
I am getting along very well.’ Then I 
said, ‘But suppose there was something 
the company could do, what then?’ The 
reply was, ‘Well, the company sent me 
especially to talk with you, and if there 
is anything lacking in your welfare that 
gives the company an opportunity to 
help you in a reasonable way, I am sure 
it would be done with pleasure. You had 
a good record and you have not been 
forgotten.’ ” 

The old gentleman mused a while and 
then said, “And yet they say corpo- 
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“TS - 
For more than forty vears I was 
° ; -—_ ” 
an engineman on a railroad. 


rations have no souls. I suppose there are 
a hundred men in this city who are 
similarly situated.” 

We think it is fair to say, though the 
same will apply to other companies, that 
the railroad here referred to was the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company. 

From a recent issue of the Commercial & 
Financial Chronicle. 


r LA Y 


SINCE the establishment of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad’s pension plan in 1900, 20,505 em- 
ployees have retired under its provisions and 
$52,000,000 has been paid out to them. A total 
of 8,769 are still living and receiving pensions. 


Carries more passengers, hauls more freight than any other railroad in America 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
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_ MISCELLANY 


Palms, Peaks, Stars 


Naturally enough, people are curious to 
discover when they are going to die, how 
they can achieve riches, why they do not 
get along with blondes, where they should 
travel. Since centuries before Tut of the 
Egyptians, a canny minority has been 
answering these more-or-less cosmic 
riddles for the curious majority. The 
answers are not always correct, but they 
have. some fine trappings—crimson dra- 
peries, crystal balls, ouija boards, wet 
towels, etc., etc. 








Gypsies. As numerous as rabbits in 
New Zealand are gypsy fortune-tellers in 
New York this winter. They rent vacant 
stores as combined homes & professional 
offices, hang up a few draperies perfumed 
with sweat & garlic, paw visitors’ palms 
for considerations of $1 to $3 each. If 
a client wants a really big question an- 
swered, he is sometimes instructed to press 
a $1 biil against the gypsy and blow on it, 
while the gypsy neatly picks his pocket. 
For such practices, the police arrested 
seven gypsy women in uptown Manhattan 
a fortnight ago, and examined dozens more 
last week. Be these as they may, palm- 
istry is practiced seriously by many an 
honest girl. 


Swami. Munkund Lal Ghosh and Basu 
Kumar Ragchi, swart swamis, ran a school 
for ladies in Los Angeles, Calif. They 
took their pupils to the peak of a neigh- 
boring mountain where the atmosphere 
was such that “heaven vibrations” and 
“love control” were easy, and fat reduc- 
tion a frolic. The regular fee was $35, 
but several clients were moved to rounder 
numbers. Fortnight ago, the irate husband 
of one client whipped Swami Lal Ghosh. 


Others. Hand-writing experts and 
phrenologists (inspectors of the hills and 
gullies of the cranium) are more in- 
terested in character analysis than in pre- 
dicting events. Last week, Ernest Loomis, 
president of the American Institute of 
Phrenologists, inspected the files of Man- 
hattan hatters and read character. into 
skulls shaped like bathtubs, pears, eggs. 
But, said he: “It is the contents and not 
the symmetry of a skull which counts in 
the long run.” Perhaps that is why numer- 
ologists, crystal-gazers, table-tippers, 
ouija-board-pushers, rhythmical dancers 
and all-round yogis stop at nothing in 
time, space, mind or matter. Then there 
is the New World Water Cult, with rooms 
in New York, Philadelphia and Cleveland, 
whose members sit with their bare feet in 
hot water and with cold wet towels around 
their heads, concentrating on questions for 
the Water Master to answer. 


Astrology. Hardly to be mentioned in 
the same breath with the above phenomena 
is the science of astrology, famed father 
of astronomy. Whether or not one be- 
lieves in the influence of stars on human 
destiny, there is no denying that reputable 
astrologists go about their work with the 
precision of a mathematician. In New 
York State, for example, the practice of 


astrology has been legalized on a par with 
medicine and law. And last week in Ohio 
the State Supreme Court upheld licensed 
astrologers, but in a rather back-handed 
way. It grouped astrologers with other 
fortune-tellers under the definition: ‘one 
who pretends to a knowledge of futurity 
and foretells the events of one’s life,” and 











EVANGELINE ADAMS 
. . . doomed Dempsey. 


said that the old Ohio law prohibiting these 
practices without licenses is still valid. 
The decision was written by bearded Chief 
Justice Carrington T. Marshall and sup- 
ported by four of the remaining six 
justices including famed benchwoman 
Mrs. Florence E. Allen. 

These are four branches of astrology: 
Natural, having to do with the effect of 
the planets on earthly climate, quakes, 
floods; Mundane, concerning prosperity, 
plagues, wars; Natal, how the arrange- 
ment of the stars at the moment of birth 
determines a person’s character, physique, 
life work; Horary, concerning the pro- 
pitiousness of the stars for (or against) 
playing the market, getting married, leav- 
ing town. The last two branches of 
astrology are most in demand today. 

Of all the astrologists, no one is nearer 
to the stars than Evangeline Adams (Mrs. 
George E. Jordan Jr.), hardy and cultured 
Yankee, descendant of the famed Adams 
family (John, John Quincy, Henry). To 
her office in Carnegie Hall, Manhattan, 
have flocked bigwigs and humble folk. 
She seats them in a chair facing her across 
her desk, takes out her charts, asks them 
a few simple questions on dates, and in 
several minutes tells them what they are 
and what would be well for them to do. 
She has been consulted by Mary Garden, 
Geraldine Farrar, Eva Le Gallienne, the 
late John Pierpont Morgan, Cardinal 
James Gibbons,* John Burroughs, Lillian 
Russell, Tallulah Bankhead, Seymour 
Cromwell (onetime president of the New 
York Stock Exchange), many a Wall 
Street man and Tammany Hall politician, 
Philip Payne (onetime editor of the New 
York Daily Mirror, whom Evangeline 
Adams warned against flying in the ill- 
fated Old Glory). Senators, high U: S. 
executives and business potentates, whose 


*Much loved American Roman Catholic prel- 
ate, onetime Archbishop of Baltimore. He died 
on March 24, 1921. 


names she keeps secret, have sat facing 
her. Her outstanding predictions include 
the deaths of King Edward VII and En- 
rico Caruso, the Windsor Hotel of Man- 
hattan fire (her first big one), the World 
War, the outcome of both Tunney-Demp- 
sey fights. Because the stars pointed to 
great publicity, she advised the father of 
Lois Delander of Joliet, Ill., to send his 
daughter to the Atlantic City beauty 
contest. Miss Delander became Miss 
America. 

Against the objections of her family, 
Evangeline Adams began studying astrol- 
ogy when she was 18. She has read widely 
in all fields of the occult and in the classics 
of all ages. Today, in her late fifties, she 
writes and talks (usually out of the right 
side of her mouth) with a vigorous punch. 
In her new book, Astrology: Your Place 
in the Sun,* she says: “The wise man co- 
operates with the stars, the fool thinks he 
rules them.” 

To cast a horoscope accurately one must 
know the hour, day and year of one’s 
birth. The following list gives the general 
characteristics of people born under the 
twelve signs of the Zodiac. However, 
one’s entire personality may be twisted by 
the rising of a conflicting sign or planet 
within the period. 

Aries (ram), Mar. 22 to Apr. 20, 
governed by Mars. These people are in- 
tolerant, impulsive, aggressive, insufferably 
proud. The women iend to be more pas- 
sive than the men, and are often free 
lances. If the Aries man is immoral, it is 
in a conventional way. But he is honest. 
Both men and women are subject to 
stomach trouble, fevers, apoplexy. They 
have a profile suggestive of a sheep. Under 
this sign were born James Thomas Heflin, 
Andrew William Mellon, James Branch 
Cabell, Mary Pickford, Charles Spencer 
Chaplin, Constance Talmadge, Charles 
Evans Hughes, the late John Pierpont 
Morgan, Thomas Jefferson, Otto Eduard 
Leopold von Bismarck. 

Taurus (bull), Apr. 21 to May 21, 
governed by Venus. The landed gentry 
and the contented plowman are typical 
Taurus folk. They are unimaginative, 
conservative creatures of habit. They 
make good friends and good homes. Some 
of them will become lazy and sensual. 
They are sturdy of body and should be- 
ware of heart and throat diseases. Under 
this sign were born Chauncey Mitchell 
Depew, Sir James Matthew Barrie, Sig- 
mund Freud, Christopher Morley, William 
Guglielmo Marconi, Ulysses Simpson 
Grant, William Shakespeare. 

Gemini (twins), May 22 to June 21, 
governed by Mercury. “Most Gemini 
natives try to walk in two directions at 
once.” They work on all manner of sub- 
jects, good or bad, and think they are pro- 
ducing logical and accurate results. High- 
powered U. S. businessmen are often 
Gemini. So are gold-digging women. 
Childishness, thin lips, lung trouble are 
Gemini characteristics. Under this sign 
were born Douglas Fairbanks, Gilbert 
Keith Chesterton, Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick, the late Queen Victoria, Walt Whit- 
man, Patrick Henry, Alighieri Dante. 

Cancer (crab), June 22 to July 23, 


*It is an eminently readable guide book to 
astrology. Evangeline Adams has also written 
The Bowl of Heaven, largely autobiographical. 
Both are published by Dodd, Mead & Co. 
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Ethyl goes to England 


ONSERVATIVE fellow, old John 
Bull. Doesn’t accept a new improve- 
ment until he is sure it is an improvement. 
That’s why the introduction of Ethyl 
Gasoline into England has an especial sig- 
nificance. Ethyl is now available to the 
British motoring public through the service 
of one of the oldest and largest British oil 
companies. 

And the reasons why Ethyl has gone 
abroad are the reasons why more than 
1,000,000 American and Canadian car 
owners are riding with Ethyl. 


ETHYL GASOLINE 


It is the standard “anti-knock” fuel by 
which all other motor fuels are measured. 
It makes carbon deposits an asset. It 
delivers more power from each gallon of 
fuel—more power on hills and heavy 
roads .. quicker pick-up in traffic . . re- 
duced gear-shifting ... generally increased 
engine performance. 

Try Ethyl Gasoline today. On sale at 
pumps which display the “ETHYL” 
trademark shown above. And you get 
back the small premium price many times 
over in the greater satisfaction Ethyl gives. 
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governed by the Moon. Those folk are 
clearly divided into two types. The active 
ones take a poetic view of the universe. 
They love to be made martyrs; ridicule 
makes them even more active, although 
they feel it personally. The passive type 
is sentimental, full of stagnant platitudes, 
lazy. Both types tend to become fleshy 
with years, should watch their digestive 
systems. Under this sign were born Calvin 
Coolidge, William Edgar Borah, Edward 
Albert, Prince of Wales, John D. Rocke- 
feller Sr., Jack Dempsey, the late Lord 
Northcliffe. 

Leo (lion), July 24 to Aug. 23, governed 
by the Sun. Lordly, often haughty are 
Leo people. They excite envy, but seldom 
seek revenge. They are gluttons for work 
and like to have the bands playing with 
them. The spirit of Kiwanis and a 
tendency to early baldness are their’s. 
Under this sign were born Benito Mus- 
solini,* Herbert Clark Hoover, George 
Bernard Shaw, Henry Ford, Ethel Barry- 
more, Percy Bysshe Shelley, Napoleon 
Bonaparte. 

Virgo (a virgin holding: ears of corn), 
Aug. 24 to Sept. 23, governed by Mercury. 
Although seldom producing great works, 
Virgo people are keen critics. They are 
narrow, cold, self-centered, but often at- 
tract women because they treat love as a 
diversion. They make good statisticians, 
iconoclasts, compromise political candi- 
dates. Under this sign were born Henry 
Louis Mencken, Sherwood Anderson, 
Charles Gates Dawes, William Howard 
Taft, Booth Tarkington, John Pierpont 
Morgan Jr., H. G. Wells, General John 
Joseph Pershing, the late Leo Tolstoy, 
Johann Wolfgang von Goethe and Queen 
Elizabeth. 


Libra (scales), Sept. 24 to Oct. 23, 
governed by Venus. These are airy, 
aesthetic, active people with lithe and 
graceful manners. Their chief trouble is 
that they like to put off until tomorrow 
what can be done today. They treat love 
as an art rather than an appetite. Charm- 
ing in speech and writing, they make good 
actors, actresses, authors. Under this 
sign were born Eugene Gladstone O'Neill, 
Ina Claire, Georges Clemenceau, the late 
Oscar O’Flahertie Wilde. 


Cc 


Scorpio (scorpion & eagle), Oct. 24 to 
Nov. 22, governed by Mars. Scorpio folk 
are said to be the most passionate (in all 
things) of the Zodiac. They tend to be 
selfish, skeptical, bigoted, and never give 
in. They Jike to consider themselves 
avenging angels. Ibsen has drawn a strong 
Scorpio portrait in Hedda Gabler. Under 
this sign were born James A. Reed, 
Nicholas Longworth, Will Rogers, Will 
H. Hays, William Gibbs McAdoo, the late 
Theodore Roosevelt and Warren Gamaliel 
Harding. 

Sagittarius (centaur shooting an arrow), 
Nov. 23 to Dec. 22, governed by Jupiter. 
These people have swift-working minds 
and tend to be idealists. High-strung, they 
are given to impatient, premature action. 
While essentially honest, they often neg- 
lect to match promises with performance. 
Under this sign were born Heywood 
Broun, Arthur Brisbane, Frank Billings 
Kellogg, Jane Cowl, Willa Cather. 

Capricorn (goat), Dec. 23 to Jan. 20, 

*J1 Duce is said to consult his private astrolo- 
ger before making an important decision. 
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governed by Saturn. A Capricorn man is 
never late to the office in 50 years and 
never makes a mistake in his bank balance. 
He is self-centered, often solitary, and 
exact rather than original. He tends to 
have a high forehead and lanky figure. 
Under this sign were born Alfred Emanuel 
Smith, Rudyard Kipling, Dwight Whitney 
Morrow, the late Woodrow Wilson and 
Daniel Webster. 


Aquarius (man pouring water from an 
urn), Jan. 21 to Feb. 19, governed by 
Uranus. These people seem to be on a 
slightly higher plane than other zodiacal 
folk. Knowledge of the world is natural 
to them, but uncalled-for emergencies 
perplex them. Eighty percent of the 
people in the U. S. Hall of Fame are 
Aquarians. Under this sign were born 
Fritz Kreisler, Charles M. Schwab, 
Thomas Alva Edison, John Barrymore, 
Sinclair Lewis. Both Abraham Lincoln 
and Charles Darwin were born on Feb. 
12, 1809. 

Pisces (two fish), Feb. 20 to Mar. 21, 
governed by Neptune. Warm friends, de- 
voted husbands (or wives), non-material- 
ists are Pisces people. They need support 
and react quickly to any influence. Alco- 
hol, for example, is dangerous to fish- 
folk. Under this sign were born Mary 
Garden, Geraldine Farrar, Otto Hermann 
Kahn, the late William Jennings Bryan, 
George Washington. 


Negro 


Among things omitted from a police- 
man’s handbook are: Justructions for ap- 
peasing a terrified Negro who is sprinting 
down the street with his clothes on fire. 
Lacking this data, Officer Rhodes of Man- 
hattan did the next best thing: tackled 23- 
year-old Negro Edward Burnett, extin- 
guished the flames with his own uniform 
overcoat. Negro Burnett, taken to the 
Harlem Hospital in a critical condition, 
said that he had been sleeping quietly on 
a doorstep until another Negro poured a 
pail of kerosene on him and lit him. 


Burglar 


At matinee time Louis Romano walked 
along a residence street in Brooklyn. Casu- 
ally, he put his hand in his overcoat 
pocket, pulled out a large pebble, flung it 
through a front door window of the 
nearest house. No irate head appeared, 
so Mr. Romano (of deductive tempera- 
ment) forced the front door and calmly 
ransacked the house of its valuables. 
Thereafter, he always used the pebble test 
before burgling. Last week, however, the 
police captured him. 


Doer 


Married the father, divorced him; mar- 
ried the older son, divorced him; married 
the younger son. That is what Olga 
Renovsky, 18, of Harbin, Manchuria, did 
to the Urosov family between last spring 
and last week. 


Mush-eaters 


In Sycamore, Ill., Mrs. Helena Dolder, 
newly appointed sheriff, had plates of 
tepid, sticky, horrible mush served to the 
prisoners at the jail. Thirty-three scowl- 
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ing criminals began to curse Mrs. Dolder, 
describing her mush also in uncompli- 
mentary terms. Mrs. Dolder turned on a 
hose and squirted water over the 33 
criminals until they cried for mercy. The 
next night she again provided plates of 


tepid, sticky, horrible mush. This the . 


prisoners ate with relish. 
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Eugenic Child 
That nation, whose intelligent and 


healthy inhabitants intermarry to produce 
abundant children, will be a better nation. 
Thus, the essence of eugenics. 

Mrs. Grace Mailhouse Burnham, at- 
tractive at 37, considered herself capable 
of being a better-than-average mother. 
Her husband, a retired distiller associated 
with the soap firm of B. T. Babbitt in 
Manhattan, died four years ago leaving 
her childless. Quietly she selected “a 
young man of good family and good char- 
acter with the proper eugenic background” 
to be the father of her child. “There was 
nothing which approached promiscuity” 
in their relationship, she said. The young 
man, after performing his function as 
eugenic husband, quietly stepped out of 
her life. A fortnight ago at the Lying-In 
Hospital in Manhattan she gave birth to a 
daughter, whom she named Vera (truth). 
Last week an enterprising reporter of the 
New York World, unabashed by Mrs. 
Burnham’s admonition (“This is not the 
sort of thing you would want to put in a 
newspaper’), gave her story to the world. 

Mrs. Burnham scouted the idea of ro- 
mance with the young man, said she does 
not intend to marry him or anyone else. 
She has wealth, will rear Vera in the name 
of eugenics. Mrs. Burnham’s relatives 
and father, Dr. Max Mailhouse of New 
Haven, Conn., were reported to be “har- 
monious with the situation.” Professor 
Ellsworth Huntington of Yale, geographer, 
whose hobby is eugenics, said: “From a 
purely scientific standpoint, it was the cor- 
rect thing for her [Mrs. Burnham] to do, 
although there is some doubt that it was 
best from a social standpoint.” The pub- 
lic, shocked at the thought of the un- 
known-unmarried-young-man-father, de- 
bated whether Vera would some day be 
made unhappy by whispering schoolfel- 
lows and whether she would become 
actress, author, businesswomen, scientist 
or recluse. 


Diphtheria Hero 


Complacently treading his Brooklyn 
“beat,” Patrolman Salvatore Di Lorenzo, 
one year “on the force,” heard the broken 
screams of a woman frightened & helpless. 
He ran—into the apartment of Mrs. Ade- 
laide Lambert. Her two-year-old daughter, 
she cried at him, was choking to death 
from diphtheria. 

As everyone knows, diphtheria, highly 
infectious disease, affects the throat. 
Germs, rod-shaped, breed there and give 
off toxins which cause the peculiar fever. 
Antitoxins can allay the fever. They are 
made by the blood of horses which have 
been methodically infected with diphtheria 
toxin. Such antitoxins constitute one of 
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LITTLE DRAMAS IN THE LIFE 


OF 


A GREAT NEWSPAPER SYSTEM 





PAINTED FOR SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPERS BY RICO TOMASO 


“Ninety-eight lives have been lost! 
need this happen again?” 


The snow on the roof was heavy, and the supporting 
walls of the crowded theatre weak. So the inevitable 
happened. The roof collapsed ... panic... tragedy. 
Ninety-eight lives sacrificed! 


In the city’s hour of mourning, the scriIpPs-HOWARD 
Newspaper asked two pertinent questions... Will this 
occur again?...Are our other theatres safe? ...and de- 
manded an immediate investigation. 


This campaign, in the interest of human life, was ridi- 
culed, at first, by city officials and rival newspapers, but 
the SCRIPPS-HOWARD editors refused to give ground. 
And, on the fourth day, the city officials surrendered to 
a public thoroughly aroused. 

A special commission of engineers was appointed. 
Twelve theatres found to be unsafe, were closed, and 
were not permitted to reopen until alterations had 
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been made in strict conformity to the safety code. Two 
of the city’s largest playhouses were practically rebuilt, 
and beautified, incidentally, in the rebuilding. 


This is merely an illuminating example of the sort of 
public service that scRIPPS-HOWARD Newspapers are 
rendering daily in twenty-five of the country’s foremost 
cities. 

Theirs is a common editorial policy of vigilance un- 
ceasing, and militant tactics if need be. When fight 
they must, they are fearless, yet fair. They seek to un- 
cover wrongs, not for the sensational scare heads that 
may be in them, but that those wrongs may be speedily 
righted. 

Such a just and vigorous policy has won tangible 
endorsement in reader-loyalty and advertising 
support alike. 
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the few remedies which have a specific 
effect in treating disease. Without their 
injection the throat of a diphtheric child 
(most victims are from two to ten years 
of age) is apt to close up through the 
rapid forming of a false membrane across 
the air passage. 

Patrolman Di Lorenzo knew something 
of all this. Five years ago, when he was 
driving a milk wagon on a Long Island 
route, he had seen a customer’s child 
strangling in the same condition as was 
Mrs. Lambert’s. Firemen had helped save 
that first child by means of a pulmotor. 
Patrolman Di Lorenzo remembered how 
the pulmotor worked. He placed his 
mouth to that of the child and sucked. A 
plug of mucous came loose; he spat it 
away. He blew into her throat, sucked; 
blew, sucked—until she could breathe by 
herself and live. 

Said he later: “She was such a pretty 
baby, I hated like hell to see her die. 
When I got home I washed my mouth 
with lysol. I was a damn fool to do that. 
I couldn’t eat for two days. No, I wasn’t 
afraid.” 





MUSIC 





Appointments 

The Curtis Institute of Music (Phila- 
delphia ), endowed by Mary Louise Curtis 
Bok, wife of Publisher Edward William 
Bok, daughter of Publisher Cyrus Her- 
mann Kotzschmar Curtis, boasts as im- 
posing a staff as money can buy. Josef 
Casimir Hofmann is its director and heads 
the piano department. Marcella Sembrich 
is in charge of voice; Felix Salmond, 
‘cello; Louis Bailly, viola and chamber 
music; Carlos Salzédo, harp; Arthur Rod- 
zinski, orchestra; Reginald O. Morris, 
theory and composition. Last week were 
added to the list Violinists Leopold Auer, 
now 82 years old, and Efrem Zimbalist, 
one of his many famed pupils, and Edward 
Bachman. Karl Flesch, it was announced, 
had retired, would leave soon for a concert 
tour of Europe. 


Winona Rewarded 


In Minnesota, where the Mississippi 
spreads itself to be Lake Pepin, a giant 
rock looms high, the grim reminder of 
the fate of the Princess Winona. Stran- 
gers passing by are inevitable told of the 
Indian girl and her love for Chatonska, 
bravest of her uncle’s warriors, how with 
him away at battle she was wedded against 
her will to the hawk-nosed Matosapa, 
chief of a neighboring tribe, how, singing, 
she jumped to her death “and the place 
ever since has been known as Maiden 
Rieke he 

Perry S. Williams, Minneapolis news- 
paper man, heard the story, mulled over 
it, embroidered it and made it into a 
libretto. More than a dozen years ago, it 
came to the attention of Composer Alberto 
Bimboni, who saw the possibilities in an 
opera with an Indian subject. He took 
one old Indian theme here, made an aria 
from it for Winona, took another there 
and made a chorus for the warriors. So 


it went, until the whole, bound neatly 
enough together, was presented in No- 
vember, 1926, in Portland, Oregon, to the 
considerable credit of composer and lib- 
rettist. 

This week Winona will be given its 











ALBERTO BIMBONI & PERRY WILLIAMS 


They set an Indian to music. 


second presentation, in Minneapolis. 
There last week plans were made to make 
it a major event. Mayor George E. Leach 
was to attend. Composer Bimboni, 
turned conductor, was working with his 
orchestra, when word arrived that the 
American Opera Society of Chicago, of 
which Edith Rockefeller McCormick is 
ardent honorary president, had voted him 
the David Bispham Memorial Medal for 
distinguished service in the furtherance 
of American music, that he would be 
awarded it this week at the Minneapolis 
performance. 


Detroiter Satisfies 

WANTED, by the New York Symphony 
—a conductor. For three seasons now, 
since Walter Damrosch first hinted that 
his days of active service were numbered, 
Manhattan has known the New York Sym- 
phony Society to be on the look-out for 
a new and permanent conductor. The 
German Otto Klemperer (Wiesbaden) 
was imported for two seasons, tried and 
found wanting. So was the German Fritz 
Busch (Dresden) who just completed a 
trial term of nearly three months. Not 
for some time, in fact, has anything akin 
to satisfaction prevailed at a New York 
Symphony concert until last week. Then 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, borrowed from De- 
troit, brought it a sensitive, self-effacing 
performance of Haydn’s C Major Sym- 
phony, Skryabin’s Divine Poem, Debussy’s 
Nuages & Fétes and Brahm’s Academic 
Festival Overture. Manhattan, long ap- 
preciative of Pianist Gabrilowitsch, found 
Conductor Gabrilowitsch just as much to 
her liking, said so in her applause and in 
her press criticisms. Would Detroit spare 
him? 


_EDUCATION _ 


Again, Restraint 


Students who would suit themselves ran 
into more difficulties last week. Sup- 
pressed youths: 

Nightclub. Seventy boys and 70 girls 
of the Medill High School, Chicago, at- 
tended a dinner dance at the Club Bagdad, 
were caughtin a raid by prohibition agents, 
denied they had been drinking. Agents 
searched for evidence in vain. 

Bull. President Wallace Walter At- 
wood, of Clark University, appeared be- 
fore his students to explain suspension of 
two editors and a contributor of the Clark 
College Monthly. The offense: publica- 
tion of a one-act play, Bull Session. “Ob- 
scene,” said President Atwood. 

Rouge. Ten senior girls of Woodfin 
High School, Asheville, N. C., will use no 
rouge or lipstick for a twelvemonth. Pen- 
alties: first offense, facewash; second, 
showerbath; third, castor oil; fourth, 
ostracism for two weeks. 

Brides. Matrons of fourteen and fif- 
teen must go to school, said Miss Nellie 
Flanigan, chief of the compulsory attend- 
ance department of Kansas City Schools. 
Increase of child marriages in Kansas City 
has increased her work. 

Water Pistols. If a girl refused to 
dance with a boy at a Rosewood High 
School of Rosewood, Minn., party, he 
promptly squirted her in the eye and dress 
with a water pistol. Twelve soaked girls 
went home from a recent party, caught 
cold, were absent from school for a week. 
Parents protested. Last week the Rose- 
wood school officials announced that any 
person carrying water pistols or other 
squirting apparati would be ousted from 
the school. 





Rutgers College boys refused to be sup- 
pressed. The bell in old Queens Building 
did not peal its 8 o’clock summons. Author- 
ities investigated, found the clapper stolen, 
found also a note: “Ye old tradition. 4:10 
a.m.” 

At the College de France, Paris, students 
protested violently against the views of 
Jules Loth, lecturer on anthropology. They 
felt urged to hurl twelve stench bombs 
into his lecture room. They did so. M. 
Loth’s lectures were suspended. 

Gitts 

An Italian banker in California and a 
group of Vermont citizens last week gave 
up dollars in the cause of learning. 
Amadeo Giannini, founder of the Bank of 
Italy in California, deposited a million and 
a half to the credit of the University of 
California. Though head of the largest 
banking organization in the U. S., Giannini 
refuses wealth. His gift to education was 
a gift to him, representing five per cent 
of the bank’s profits last year voted to him 
by his directors. It will establish the 
Giannini Foundation of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. Simultaneously shrewd Yankees 
in Vermont raised a six million dollar 
endowment for a college at Bennington. 
The students will be women; their studies 
designed specially to develop — special 
talents; the curriculum fashioned to pre- 
pare students for “problems of a modern 
woman’s world,” 
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SPORT 





Polo 


Devereux Milburn, having played polo 
seven times for U. S. against Great Brit- 
ain, will play no more. Last week Mr. Mil- 
burn, potent back, potent captain, refused 
to report retirement but indicated that the 
U. S. four will ride against the English 
team without him in 1930. Observers 
recalled remarks of J. Watson Webb, 
teammate who aided Milburn to beat 
Britain, that he was done with interna- 
tional polo. Observers noted that Mal- 
colm Stevenson, No. 3 for U. S., is only 
a few years younger than veteran Milburn 
(47) and doubted that he can equal the 
attacks of younger players in 1930. 
Thomas Hitchcock Jr., 27, is left alone 
among available U. S. International vet- 
erans. 

Milburn’s successor is generally ac- 
cepted as Robert Strawbridge Jr. who got 
into the 1924 series as a substitute; who 
was a substitute last autumn. Another of 
the 1927 substitutes was Winston Guest, 
21, recent Yale graduate, U. S. citizen, 
son of a British polo player and a Long 
Island Phipps. He is the likeliest new 
internationalist. The fourth member of 
the team cannot now be forecast by even 
shrewdest prophets. 


Malcolm Stevenson learned last week 
that his handicap had been raised by the 
Polo Association from 8 goals to 10; 
offered no comment on retirement. He 
attains parity with Milburn and Hitch- 
cock as the highest rated players in the 
world. 


Show Boat 


Beribboned, bedraped, the interior of 
Grand Central Palace, Manhattan, last 
week went drydock. A 62 foot Elco 
cruiser, biggest boat of the show, rumbled 
up to the doors and towered at anchor. A 
30,000 pound Diesel engine arrived and 
sat solemnly in one corner. Propellers, 
pennants, anchors, gyroscopes, all manner 
of gadgets ranged themselves agreeably on 
the shelves. The 23rd annual Motor Boat 
Show was declared open. 

Salty observers noted that speed was 
the keynote. Slim mahogany hydro-planes 
to carry a half dozen slightly bewildered 
passengers were credited with 55 miles per 
hour. Large lumberers of the cruiser type 
were ticketed to do 25. Tiny spiderlike 
shells with outboard motors swarmed 
everywhere boasting varied, astonishing 
rapidities over 30 m. p. h. Oldsters re- 
called how very few years ago it was when 
none but the maddest special speed boats 
ran over 25. 

An endless stream of obvious landsmen 
with nautical aspirations tramped bravely 
up the gangways and roamed the concen- 
trated, neat interiors. Women fingered 
cooking utensils professionally. Experts 
hung at precarious angles peering into 
mechanical viscera. Small boys delighted 
to honk horns or to seat themselves sur- 
reptitiously when salesmen, displaying 
tasteful arrays of toilet accessories, were 
not looking. 

A continuous splash of water played 
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MEETING THE STANDARDS OF AN AUTHORITY 


The business world has come to look upon 
the report of Secretary Hoover’s Committee 
on the Elimination of Waste in Industry as 
an epochal document. 

Were Western Electric to put into words 
its own economic creed it would be but fol- 
lowing out the principles stressed in that 
great contribution to industrial progress. 

This company, as makers of the nation’s 
telephone equipment, has long made it a 
practice to plan its manufacturing so as to 
reduce production periods to a minimum, 
to level off the ups and downs of factory op- 
eration, to standardize its purchasing through 
simplification, to inspect and re-inspect mate- 
rials, methods and equipment, and to dis- 
tribute at minimum cost. 

In these and other ways, Western Electric 
has sought to measure up to its three-fold 
responsibility as purchasers, manufacturers, 
and distributors for the Bell System. 


No.1 of a series inspired by the report of Secretary 
Hoover's Committee On Elimination of Waste. 
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over woodwork invincibly varnished with 
Valspar. The hiss of Fyre-Freez extin- 
guishing apparatus attracted knots of the 
curious. Small motion picture advertising 
machines explained to all who stood and 
watched the swift capacities of the various 
craft in water. A Chrysler marine engine 
artfully sliced in various vitals, backed 
with mirrors, turned slowly to show all 
who cared to gaze the working mysteries 
of its interior. 

Rich brokers pored over faster run- 
abouts or the flat snouted, roomy sea sleds. 
Small watermen gazed knowingly at single 
and two cylinder power plants for staunch 
waterfront wanderers. Children chattered 
over the countless, bright colored flat 
backed outboard boats, dragged parents 
by the coat tails begging them to come 
buy. The famed Fantail racing runabout 
which made such astounding speeds in the 


late autumn was a continuous curiosity. 
At an easy angle under her stern projected 
a bronze colored tail, raising her out of 
water, reducing hull resistance. Miss 
America V, world’s record holding hydro- 
plane, arrived but was not admitted. The 
show space was already overcrowded. She 
was removed to the show rooms of her 
owner Gar Wood, famed racer and manu- 
facturer. The Greenwich Folly of George 
H. Townsend, President of Boyce Moto- 
meter Co., winner last August of the Gold 
Cup, greatest of all motor boat speed 
prizes, was absent. But there were numer- 
ous speedy Chris-Craft, numerous Dodge 
Water Cars, sometimes raised to specially 
built speed efficiency and raced by the 
only notable woman marine speedster, 
Mrs. Delphine Dodge Cromwell, daughter 
of Horace E. Dodge, famed maker of 
Dodge automobiles. 


THE WALLOPS 
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“Good Lord!” said George Wallop in disgust. “You get about 
as much hot water from these showers as you would from an ink | 
dropper. It’s more like a leak than a shower.” 

“The trouble is,” said Powers of the Powers & Pierce Realty 
Co.,“this club’s got cheap pipes. They’re filled with rust that 
cuts down the flow of water. They ought to have brass pipe.” 

“Oh I know brass pipe can’t rust, but it costs so much,” said 


Wallop. 


about it sometime.” 


But, all brass pipes are not the same. 
Alpha Brass Pipe is different than 
ordinary brass pipe because it con- 
tains more copper aad lead. Plumbers 
prefer it because it cuts cleaner 


ALPHA BRASS PIPE 








The Swanamootchie Country Club gets cussed out 


“I’mwith you,” said Wallop. “I didn’t know brass was so cheap.’ 


{Number four of a scries) 











“Well, we’re using brass pipe in those new houses we're build- 
ing up at Flickerwood. We got estimates on iron and steel and 
brass, and ina $15,000 house, brass costs only about $100 more.” 

“Gosh,” said Wallop, “I thought it was more than that.” 

“As the old pipes in this club leak or get clogged up we ought 
to replace them with brass. Let’s talk to the House Committee 


and sharper threads, making leak- 
proof joints. It positively cannot rust, 
and the Alpha trade-mark, stamped 
every 12 inches, guarantees it for 
soundness and satisfaction. 


made from a 


special kind of CHASE BRASS 


CHASE BRASS & COPPER CO., Incorporated, Waterbury, Conn. | 
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Prayer & Controversy 


A month ago, parlor conversation in 
Great Britain was confined largely to the 
incredibly bad weather (TIME, Jan. 9). 
Last week, all over England, people talked 
religion. Catholicism vs. Anglicanism, 
high-church vs. low-church, once abstract 
topics for addled theologians, had over- 
night become contests of national impor- 
tance. From king to country squire, 
every church goer in Great Britain was 
hotly excited. 

The excitement had begun a month 
ago when the House of Commons re- 
fused to authorize a new Anglican prayer 
book, on the grounds that it was too 
sympathetic with practices of a Roman 
Catholic complexion. 

A fortnight ago, Pope Pius XI penned 
an encyclical which made the pan sputter 
more loudly. Herein he effectively blasted 
hopes of a reunion between the Roman 
Catholic and the Anglican Church, as has 
hitherto been proposed. 

Then, last week, Lord Halifax, extreme 
high-churchman and therefore advocate of 
Anglican-Roman Catholic Unity, pub- 
lished a report of pro-unity conversations, 
at the late Cardinal Mercier’s home in 
Malmes, Belgium. Thereby Lord Halifax 
dropped a red herring into a pretty kettle 
of fish. In these reports, it was stated 
that high-church Anglicans would quali- 
fiedly admit the constitutional supremacy 
of the Bishop of Rome. The English man- 
in-the-pew, who historically regards the 
pope as a cross between an eel and an 
ogre, bellowed with rage. 

Climactically, the Anglican Bishops an- 
nounced last week that they had revised 
their new prayer book. But when they 
had announced the slight changes effected, 
these left the prayer book still quite satis- 
factory to the high-church bishops, still 
eminently unsatisfactory to the low- 
church man-in-the-pew. He was startled, 
and like his ancestors, almost terrified by 
the suspicion that the Anglican hierarchy 
was dominated by distinctly Romish pro- 
clivities. His alarm reached the propor- 
tions of a panic, when the Archbishop of 
Canterbury subtly warned him that if the 
House of Commons did not now accept 
the prayer book, the Anglican Church 
might split, that disseparation from the 
British Government would be inevitable. 
Why, asked the layman, was the old Arch- 
bishop so willing to fight for these “Rom- 
ish practices”: Why, indeed, if not be- 
cause most of the Bishops around him 
were “suspiciously Romish” in their be- 
liefs? 

In the sizzle of controversy which fol- 
lowed the layman’s sudden realization of 
a religious crisis, there was heard loud and 
clear the voice of one member of the 
house of Bishops who was clearly not 
Romish in his beliefs. This was the Rt. 
Rev. Ernest William Barnes, modernist 
Bishop of Birmingham, whose statements 
about the biblical story of creation caused 
him recently, when about to preach from 
a London church, to be heckled or assailed 
by a brother clergyman. Bold, blunt, in- 
tellectual liberal, he stated that the new 
prayer book, after revision, was still 
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“gravely inadequate,” and that the Bish- 
ops had refused to accept a proposal “to 
insert in the prayer book a simple state- 
ment of our doctrine on the holy com- 
munion,” that ‘the House of Commons 
must almost of necessity reject the new 
proposals.” 

To understand a triangular controversy 
whose corners are so shadowy, it is wise to 
bear in mind a few of the more obvious 
essentials that distinguish one participant 
from another. There follow seven points 
on which Roman Catholics, Anglican 
Catholics, and low-church Anglicans dif- 
fer in greater or less degree. (Only a 
minority of high-church Anglicans may be 
described as Anglo-Catholics. But as an 
Anglo-Catholic is very like a Catholic, so 
a high-churchman is very like an Anglo- 
Catholic.) 

Rule of Faith. Catholics believe what 
they are taught by a living indefectible 
authority, the only holy Catholic and 
apostolic church. Anglo-Catholics, claim- 
ing that the Church ceased to be one at 
the time of the Greek Schism (1054 A.D.) 
receive their faith from the scriptures and 
the traditional teachings of the church 
fathers prior to this date, particularly as 
formulated in the creeds. Low-churchmen 
place less emphasis upon the teachings 
of the early fathers of the church, allow 
a more individual interpretation of the 
scriptures. 

The Pope. Papal infallibility & su- 
premacy is recognized by all Roman Cath- 
olics. Anglo-Catholics eager for church 
unity are ready to allow the Pope a con- 
stitutional supremacy, while not affirming 
his infallibility. Low-churchmen abhor 
the idea of papal supremacy. 

_ The Eucharist (known to most Prot- 
estants as the Lord’s Supper, or Com- 
munion) is regarded by Roman Catholics 
as including transubstantiation ; i. e., bread 
and wine actually cease to be bread and 
wine, becoming instead the body and blood 
of Christ. This, the substance as distin- 
guished from the accidents (the appear- 
ance) of the bread and wine, may be 
adored. Most Anglo-Catholics reserve the 
sacrament for “adoration.” No low- 
churchmen do so. 

Virgin Mary. By the dogma of the im- 
maculate conception, Roman Catholics re- 
gard the Virgin Mary as a unique human 
person, by virtue of being without original 
or actual sin. Anglo-Catholics may be- 
lieve in this dogma but it is not an integral 
part of their creed; many address prayers 
to the Virgin. Low-churchmen do not 
pray to the Virgin; she is reverenced but, 
by those who enjoy detecting a fine dis- 
tinction, as the mother of Christ rather 
than as the mother of God. 

Other Saints are invoked by Roman 
Catholics with the belief that they may 
aid mankind through their intercession 
with God. They are so invoked by Anglo- 
Catholics. 

Monastic Orders are an integral part 
of the Roman Catholic church. Anglo- 
Catholics have never taken a_ position 
against: monastic orders, but, with the de- 
sertion of insistence upon the celibacy of 
the clergy, they fell into desuetude. Now, 
Anglo-Catholics have monastic orders, 
even in the U. S. Low-churchmen regard 
them with disfavor. 

Purgatory. Roman Catholics believe 
in Heaven, Hell, and Purgatory. Anglican 
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© Fave you seen the latest. 
development in visible records? 


Don’t take it on hearsay — See it work. 
Actual demonstration beats any amount 


of ‘selling talk’’. 


Let us put a Brooks Visualizer on your 
desk. Open it yourself, notice that every 
single record sheet is visible —- that any 
one can be found instantly. Observe that 
with the ‘“‘Automatic Shift’’ (an integral 
part of the unit) you can create space for 
a new sheet between any two others, or 
take one out and close up the space, with- 
out removing any others from the prongs. 


Observe also that many of the best known 
business concerns in the country, after one 
to six years of successful use, say their 
accounts receivable, stock, sales and other 
records are handled better and with a 
definite saving in time and money. 

Our representative can demonstrate in fifteen minutes in your 
own office at your convenience. Let us make an appointment. 


THE BROOKS COMPANY 
Offices in 67 Cities 
1245 Superior Ave. - - - Cleveland, Ohio 
Distributors for Canada: 
Copeland-Chatterson, Limited, Toronto, 


BROOKS 
SUALIZERS 


TRADE MARK 


WITH AUTOMATIC SHIFT 
Copyright 1928, The Brooks Co., Cleveland 
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Stories of Barbizon 


NUMBER THREE 


‘EAN BAPTISTE CAMILLE COROT 
wv had none of the bitter struggles of poverty 
that harassed his companions of Barbizon. He 
painted Nature only in her gentler moods and 
no. picture of Corot’s shows a storm -tossed 
tree. Benevolence was the joy of his old age. 
He contributed 50,000 francs to the French 
the siege of Paris to buy 
When a picture 
dealer brought him 10,000 frances, he gave the 


government during 
provisions for the needy. 
following directions: ‘‘Send them to the widow 
of my friend Millet; only, she must believe 
that you have bought pictures from /im.”* 


@ 
The Barbizon Pool is under the direction of 
Mary Beaton School of Swimming. The ser- 
vices of this well-known professional will 
be available to residents for instruction in 
swimming and diving, and for the organ- 
ization and supervision of water sports. 
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Ove 


New York’s Club residence for Business and Profes- 
sional Women with 100 rooms reserved for Students of 
Art, Drama and Music 


140 East Sixty-Tuirp StreEET, NEw YORK 


Director: Margaret Le: Randle 
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Catholics believe in Heaven, Hell, and 
with less insistence, in an intermediate 
after-life. Low-churchmen believe in some 
kind of Hell and some kind of Heaven. 


In the U. S., the Protestant Episcopal 
Church is not established by the Gov- 
ernment as is the Anglican Church in 
England. Otherwise its situation is largely 
parallel. High-church and_ low-church 
divisions obtain; pulpit-occupants are 
more likely than pew-sitters to swing 
to high-churchliness. Excitement in the 
U. S. was therefore stirred, last week, less 
by prospects of disestablishment in Great 
Britain than by the papal encyclical and 
its effects upon church unity. 

The most. virulent, emphatic, & appo- 
site comment on the encyclical, which re- 
iterated Roman Catholic refusal to make 
unifying concessions (TIME, Jan. 23), was 
that contributed by Dr. Robert Norwood, 
Manhattan non-sectarian clergyman. 
Famed for the sweeping periods of his 
rhetoric, for the expansive, oratorical ges- 
tures with which he embellishes his ser- 
mons, he stated his opinion of the Pope’s 
document at a meeting of the American 
Waldensian* Aid Society: “The encyclical 


recently compounded is a childish docu- 





©Keysione 


THE BisHop oF BIRMINGHAM 


He was clearly not Romish. 


ment springing from an obsolescent eccle- 
siasticism, a remote legacy of the imperial 
idea of ruling the Kingdom of Christ by 
the Imperialism of Caesar....I1 ama 
Protestant because of the Galilean Car- 
penter who was the best protestant of all. 
... He dealt, not in creed and dogma, 
but in life and humanity. . . . Love will 
solve the problem of all the unnecessary 
debates and bickering hates among the 
churches. Christ has been crucified many 
times by ecclesiasticism.” 

The Right Rev. William Thomas Man- 
ning, Bishop of New York, like many a 
bishop inclined to deal pleasantly with the 
Roman hierarchy, uttered his dictum on 
the encyclical and upon church unity at 

*A pre-reformation sect founded circa 1170 by 
the followers of Peter Waldo, Lyonese merchant 
who gave away his wealth to the poor, taught 
voluntary poverty, 


the annual meeting of the Church Wom- 
en’s League for Patriotic Service in the 
Manhattan home of Mrs. Whitelaw Reid, 
social bigwig. Said Bishop Manning: 
“We are living in very interesting times. 

. Great movements are going on all 
about us. . . . I want to say that I hope 
no one will feel in the least discouraged or 
doubtful as to the progress of the move- 
ment [for union] on account of any pro- 
nouncement that may come from any- 
where, even though it might seem unfor- 
tunate at the moment.” 


ART 


Ryder’s Race Track 


In 1898, a barber took all his savings 
out of the bank and bet them on a horse 
race. The horse he bet on did not win. 
Discouraged, the barber spent the night in 
drunken orgy and stupor. Early in the 
morning he killed himself. 

The barber, a friend of famed Painter 
Albert Pinkham Ryder, was employed by 
the Albert Hotel in Manhattan, owned by 
the brother of Painter Albert Pinkham 
Ryder. Hearing of the barber’s suicide, 
Painter Ryder was shocked. He painted 
a picture of a skeleton jockey perched 
upon a great white race horse. The great 
white horse was galloping around a race 
track. In the corner of the picture was a 
snake, to symbolize temptation. 

This picture, after the death of Painter 
Ryder in 1917, was hung in the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, in Manhattan. In 
1924, it was bought by the Feragil Gal- 
leries, in Manhattan. The Feragil Gal- 
leries sold it, for a price not made public 
but estimated at $18,000, to the Cleve- 
land Museum of Art. There it will hang 
from now on, a good painting and a 
ghoulish warning to all reckless sports. 








Facsimiles 


Last week in Manhattan, at the Am- 
bassador Hotel, were shown 20 reproduc- 
tions of famed paintings. These were 
not prints, photographs, copies, but fac- 
similes, produced according to a new and 
secret formula, to be known as Belvedere 
Facsimiles. Made in Vienna by one Ulf 
Seidl, painter, aided by scientific asso- 
ciates, their purpose was to reproduce, not 
merely the drawing, the light and shade, 
the color, the texture of the original paint- 
ing, but to reproduce perfectly and pre- 
cisely all these details, so that the appear- 
ance of the reproduction should be identi- 
cal with the appearance of the original. In 
this purpose the Belvedere facsimiles suc- 
ceeded to an amazing degree. From the 
walls of the small gallery in which the 
facsimiles were displayed, Da _ Vinci's 
Mona Lisa smiled down with an inscruta- 
bility which seemed no different from that 
which she bestows upon her admirers in 
the Louvre. The Blue Boy, Gainsbor- 
ough’s polite urchin, wore his own shiny 
silk breeches and not a shabby imitation. 
The cracks across a Michael Angelo fresco 
were so perfectly reproduced by the lines 
across the facsimile, that, until inspected 
from a distance of less than six inches, it 
seemed possible to trace them with an 
inserted fingernail. In actual finish, the 
facsimiles are smooth; although they catch 
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and reflect light with the warm lustre of 
oil paints or the glitter of watercolors they 
do not reproduce roughnesses of brush- 
work. But such roughnesses leave tiny 
shadows against each other; for the eye, 
this is the only evidence of their presence. 
These tiny shadows are duplicated in Bel- 
vedere facsimiles. 

The process by which Belvedere fac- 
similes are produced is a carefully guarded 
secret. In outline, it consists of a combi- 
nation of photography succeeded by a 
chemical process which echoes, to micro- 
scopic detail, upon a similar material and 
in most cases a surface of the same size, 
the colors of the original. The effect, 
while it has none of the impersonal cold 
quality of a copy or print, misses being a 
duplicate of its original by the same dis- 
tinction that makes a phonographic re- 
production, however much perfected, not 
necessarily inferior to but indubitably dif- 
ferent from its model. Facsimiles are not 
however intended to be imitations. 


B U S I N E S S acquire the California Petroleum Corp. 

through an exchange of stocks. The Texas 
— SOC. is the largest “independent” oil com- 
pany in the-U. S., has total assets of $432,- 
Mergers 000,000 including 2,400,000 acres of oil 
lands in the U. S. and Mexico. The Cali- 
fornia Petroleum Corp., with assets of 
$98,000,000, has 70,000 opulent acres in 





Coal. Isaac Thomas Mann, president 
of the Pocahontas Fuel Co. and chairman 
of the organization committee of a giant Caltetele. Bessen‘ter the werenr- ? 
unborn company, confirmed a report last ma ong ree ne See 50 Se 
week that the semi-bituminous smokeless pand the Texas Corp.'s operations in the 
coal Hercules would soon be born. The Far East in order to CORDP ENE TRAER CNC 
merger will include some 25 or 30 com- tively against the Standard Oil Co. of New 
panies operating in Virginia and West Vir- sn — the Royal a ~_ tg 
ginia, capable of producing 30,000,000 Cc. C.. saxon aan oortl the Texas 
tons a year. Among the companies consid- ap > Jacqu s Vinmont of the California 
ering the merger are Pocahontas Fuel, etroleum ~Onp- ; a 
New River Coal, Consolidation Coal, = P J . 
American Coal, Pond Creek Pocahontas, Milk, Mincemeat, Fruit Juice. The 
Gulf Smokeless Coal, Berwind-White Coal, Borden business began in 1857 with Gail 
General Coal, Slab Fork Coal, Crozer Borden's discovery of a method of con- 
Pocahontas. densing milk. The Borden Company is the 

"es present result. In 1927 it was the largest 

Oil. Arrangements were virtually com- manufacturer of evaporated and condensed 

pleted last week for-the Texas Corp. to milk and the largest distributor of fluid 
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In addition to total assets of 
more than $650,000,000, the 
interests of the 300,000 invest- 
ors in securities of the Cities 
Service organization are safe- 
guarded by a strong, central 
management committee of 
able business executives, emi- 
nent technical experts and ex- 
perienced bankers 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & CO. 

60 Wall St., New York 
Send me copy of your book “Serving a 
Nation” and information about Cities 
Service investment securities. 








If You Opened Your Safe Deposit 
Box Today, What Would You Find? 


TRONG, marketable, dividend-paying securities, 
or scraps of paper? 


Accumulating money is not enough in itself. It is 
equally important that one avoid dissipating money 
through speculative temptations. 


For every man who gets rich quickly, a thousand get 
rich surely and soundly by placing their funds in the 
strong securities of solidly established organizations 
which are rendering essential services to the public. 


It is possible to obtain an above-the-average return 
on your money and still surround it with every safe- 
guard by placing it in the securities of the world- 
wide Cities Service organization. At the present price 
of Cities Service common stock, your money will eara 
over 8%, 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & CO. 
60 Wall Street New York 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities. 
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See EUROPE oy 1938 


Visit 5 Countries—All Expenses—$385 


ff Sce England, Belgium, Holland, Germany, France—or Italy, 
France, Switzerland—with a personally-conducted COLLEGIATE 


Tour Weckly sailings during May, June, July, August, 1928. 
Congenial parties. Experienced guides. College orchestras on. 
shipboard. $385 pays all traveling and sight-sceing expenses eR 
<§ on sea and land—including round trip, Tourist Third, Cabin 
§]] ocean passage on famous Canadian Pacific ships, extensive 
<§ sight-seeing programs, good hotel accommodations, all tips I 
abroad. Itineraries now ready for 1928, giving “the most travel . 
value for the money.” Write for free illustrated booklet. AS S 
OS 


Art Crafts GUILD TRAVEL BUREAU, Dept 494 4 
600 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, ll. 









6 BELLANS 


\) = | Hot water 
\a®, => Sure Relief 


ELL-ANS 


FOR INDIGESTION 


25¢ and 75¢ Pkg’s.Sold Everywhere 










Interested in 
Advertising? 


Read TIDE, Dedicated to the 
Flow of Business, a monthly mag- 
azine edited by TIME staff in TIME 
style, sent to anyone, anywhere, 
one year, one dollar. 


TIDE 
25 W. 45th St., New York City 


One Dollar is enclosed. Send 
TIDE for one year. 
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milk and cream in the U. S. It also sold 
butter, eggs, malted milk, caramels. Re- 
cently it acquired ice cream factories. 
Added to Borden products by merger 
last week were dried whole milk (Klim 
and Parlac), dried skimmed milk (Merrell- 
Soule and Breadlac) mincemeat (None 
Such), dried orange and lemon juices—all 
products prepared by the Merrell-Soule 
Co., which has as subsidiaries the Mer- 
rell-Sgule Co. of England and Canadian 
Milk Products Co. Ltd. Merrell-Soule is 
to dried milk what Borden is to condensed 
—originator and largest producer. 


Atlanta Laundries. In Atlanta, there 
had been twelve large laundries: last week 
there were only three. Ten had combined 
to form the Atlanta Laundries Inc. To- 
gether they do up each week 60,000 pack- 
ages of Atlanta’s dirty linen—ogo% of the 
city’s total laundry and 75% of its dry 
cleaning—a $2,775,000 business. 


Japanese Electricity. The largest 
corporation in Japan (capital, $20,000,c00; 
gross annual earnings $55,000,000) was 
formed last week upon the merging of the 
Tokyo Electric Light Co. and the Tokyo 
Electric Power Co. One of the largest 
public utility companies in the world, it 
operates Over 10,000,000 sq. mi. of Japa- 
nese territory, serves 10,000,000 (one- 
sixth) of Japan’s population. The Guar- 
anty Company of Manhattan helped 
accomplish the merger. 


Russian Trade 


U. S. manufacturers have found that 
Russia is in a buying mood for mining 
and oil equipment, agricultural machinery, 
binder twine, live stock, chemicals, metals, 
rubber, cotton, adding machines and type- 
writers. The Amtorg Trading Corp.* of 
Manhattan let it be known that busi- 
ness with the Soviet Union has been 
booming, that shipments reached a total 
of $31.190,834 in 1927, as compared with 
$8,681,412 in 1926. The All-Russian Tex- 
tile Syndicate Inc. of Manhattan reported 
that its exports amounted to $42,000,000 
in 10927, against $33,000,000 in 1926. 
These two companies handle the bulk of 
U. S. trade with the Soviet Union. 

Total export and import bus‘ness be- 
tween the two countries was estimated at 
$100,000,000 in 1927, $70,000,000 in 1926, 
$48,000,000 in 1913. 


The State Bank of the Soviet Union of 
Russia has arranged with the Chase Na- 
tional Bank of Manhattan, the Amalga- 
mated Bank of Chicago, the Bank of Italy 
in San Francisco to sell part of a $30,000,- 
ooo Russian railway bond issue in the 
U. S. These bonds will be mailed from 
Russia to U. S. purchasers, but are printed 
so that payment of interest and principal 
will be made through the U. S. banks in 
dollars. Last week it was announced that 
$100,000 worth of these bonds had been 
sold. 


*A company properly incorporated in the U. S. 
but financed and owned by the Russian Soviet 
Government. Except that it is the Soviets’ 
purchasing agent in the U. S., its financial re- 
lations to that government is similar to the re- 
lations of the Emergency Fleet Corp. to the 
U. S. Government, 


Earnings 


Exuberant was the way corporations, a 
year ago, announced their 1926 earnings. 
This season they have been more sedate 
in publishing the 1927 figures. A few 
firms who reported Jast week were: 

Timken Roller Bearing Co. (roller bear- 
ings for every type of vehicle on wheels) 
—$9,500,000. That was the amount 
named by Vice President William R. Tim- 
ken. He, four brothers and their father 
began the company in 1904 with $100,000 
capital. Its assets now are $32,000,000, 

R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. (‘“Camel, 
the cigarette that leads by billions” )— 
$29,080,664. Previous year—$26,240,403. 

National Biscuit Co. (Never has shown 
a deficit in its operations )—$16,277,158. 
Previous year—$14,674,162. 

Armour & Co. (who last week an- 
nounced that it would sell its stockyards 
properties as it had in 1920 agreed with 
the Government to do)—$538,175.—Pre- 
vious year—$8,148,570. That great dif- 
ference of almost $7,500,000 developed 
in spite of Armour & Co.’s doing prac- 
tically $900,000,000 worth of business last 
year and $750,000,000 in 1926. It hap- 
pened because of unusually difficult busi- 
ness conditions in South America. 

Western Union Telegraph Co. (an insti- 
tution whose chief, Newcomb Carlton, 
identifies it) —$15,059,848. Previous year 
—$15,205,040. 

Julius Kayser & Co. (silk underwear )— 
$1,134,566. Previous year—$063,353. 

Hart Schaffner and Marx, Chicago 
(every man knows that women understand 
style )}—$2,244,573. Previous year—$1,- 
874,101. 


Queen City 


Cincinnati, Queen City of the West, 
focus of seven trunk railroads, sent 1,000 
of its leading citizens to the capacious 
roof garden of its Hotel Gibson last week 
to dine with George Dent Crabbs and to 
laud him with all their might for persuad- 
ing the railroads to build a $40,000,000 
freight terminal and a $35,000,000 union 
station. Other Cincinnatians had striven 
towards the same ends since 1899. Mr. 
Crabbs, president of the Cincinnati Rail- 
road Terminal Development Co., after 
only four years of wise, eloquent persua- 
sion, succeeded. 

Cincinnati, situated on the north bank 
of the huge Ohio River and opposite the 
mouth of the small Licking River that 
runs north through Kentucky,* was for 
decades the commercial gateway from the 
North to the South. Traders, some Jews, 
from Cincinnati were the first business- 
men to settle in many a southern hamlet, 
village and town. So thriving was Cincin- 
nati that when private developers would 
not build a railroad to Chattanooga, Tenn., 
the city itself provided funds and built the 
Cincinnati Southern Railway, 336 miles 
long, the only first class railroad owned by 
a U. S. municipality. Cincinnati was the 
Queen City of the West. 

On that eminence—and it is still high— 
Cincinnati has drooped, malnourished in- 
dustrially. She has become draggled and 





*The city’s original name was fantastically 
Losantiville—L for Licking; os, the Latin word 
for “mouth”; anti, the Greek word for 
“against”; and ville, the French word for “city.” 
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dirty.* The bright ornaments that are 
her hospitals and colleges have only accen- 
tuated her drabness. The new union sta- 
tion is to be another ornament. The mere 
plans for it have already made her proud 
again, and boastful. With the new rail- 
road tracks for freight and passenger ter- 
minals she plans to stitch together an up- 
to-date industrial dress, to become again 
in fact the Queen City of the West. 

Other U. S. cities have their soubriquets 
—descriptive, fanciful, hopeful. Some of 
them are: 


EE ae eee er Monumental City 
I ick, adie iva b- Foss SW ,8 ae we The Hub 
OTE I, OR Ie ea Palmetto City 
Eevee eres eee City of the Plains 
NOON « a)k-44 a0 'o0 0 26350 59 4s Oleander City 
Ee er City of the Angels 
EATER Boe eee re eer eee Bluff City 
RL See er Liv Si aleia s Crescent City 
MRR ID? NORD Sn hc S atovs ls ain oe:4e elem e Rose City 


Cincinnati Knighthood 


When came the turn of Cincinnati’s 
Chamber of Commerce President James 
M. Hutton to express his plaudits at the 
Crabbs dinner last week (see above), he 
suddenly switched talk from railroad 
terminals to hospitals. The name of an- 
other hero then came up—that of Colonel 
William Cooper Procter. 


Mr. Procter, announced Chamber 
President Hutton, had been made an 
honorary member of the Cincinnati 


Chamber of Commerce for life, which 
some compared to a sort of municipal 
knighthood.+t Mr. Procter had given $2,- 
500,000 for medical research at the Cin- 
cinnati Children’s Hospital (Time, Jan. 
10). 

Thus each generation of Ivory Soap 
Procters has been “knighted” by the 
Chamber. Candlemaker William Procter 
was so honored in 1880 because he (with 
Soapmaker James Gamble) had founded 
a thriving soap industry at Cincinnati in 
1837, also because he had battled for full 
weight in each package of merchandise. 
In 1899, his son William A. Procter re- 
ceived his life membership because he was 
first president of the incorporated Procter 
& Gamble Co. Knighthood of a Procter 
in 1928 concerned science and_ philan- 
thropy more, soap less. 


Italian Super-Power 


Italy, on its 119,242 sq. mi. of moun- 
tainous country, supports a population of 
30,089,385 souls. The support is poor. 
Half of. the people work on farms. Most 
of the others work in factories. ‘The fac- 
tory workers, although quick, industrious 
and intelligent, are not robust. They can 
do only light work. 

Italy has about 250,000 factories, of 
which less than 10% employ 10 or more 
persons each. Few good highways, little 
mineral resources and especially a paucity 
of coal mines hamper the factories. They 
must import almost all their raw materials. 
Expensive materials and frail employes 

*And, since last week, frayed. A severe wind- 
storm which zigzagged for 200 miles across Ohio 
and Kentucky tore off Cincinnati roofs, toppled 
houses. It also damaged Hamilton, Ohio, and 
Louisville, Ky. 

tOthers so dubbed by the Chamber have been 
John Sherman (1823-1900) Secretary of State 
under President McKinley; Chief Justice William 
Howard Taft; George Dent Crabbs. 


explain why textiles constitute the chief 
manufactured products of Italy, why food 
products come next, why steel and engin- 
eering industries have progressed slowly. 
If Italy had at least cheap motive power 
for her factories, they could become larger, 
more numerous and more productive of 
diversified goods. 

And Italy has in her mountains great 
stores of potential power—her precipitate 
rivers. Great electric power companies 
have built hydroelectric plants from the 
Alps down along the Apennines and in 
Sicily. They produced two years ago 
7,600 millions kilowatts of electricity. 
That was less than 200 kilowatts for each 
person in Italy (the U. S. last year sup- 
plied 627 kilowatts per person) and not 
enough. The Italian plants can expand 
to the great profit of the whole country. 

Such were points behind the incorpora- 
tion in Delaware last week of the $33,- 
000,000 Italian Superpower Corporation. 
With funds acquired through Bonbright 
& Co., Field, Glore & Co., and the Banca 
Commerciale Italiana Trust Co. (all of 
Manhattan) and under the presidency of 
Landon K. Thorne (president of Bonbright 
& Co. and of United Utilities Co. and di- 
rector in half a dozen other U. S. public 


utilities), Italian Superpower Corp. is to 


supply money and technical advice to 13 
of the largest Italian electricity producers. 


Travel 

Fares. Beginning Feb. 1, the North 
Atlantic Steamship Conference announced 
from its Paris office last week, first-class 
fares on ships like the Leviathan, Majestic 
and Maurentania would increase $7 be- 
tween U. S. and Continental ports. First- 
class fares on the President Roosevelt, 
the France and ships of their class will 
not be changed. But for second-class 
passage on all ships the price mounts $5. 
Tourist cabin charges go up slightly. 

California. The California, largest 
merchantship (22,000 gross tons) ever 
built in the -U. S. and the only liner driven 
by electricity, glided into New York 
Harbor last week to take on stores for her 
maiden trip to San Francisco. For motive 
power, fuel oil generates steam, which 
operates two turbines, which operate two 
dynamos, which operate two motors, 
which operate two propeller shafts, which 
make the ship go. She is vibrationless. 

There are no inside cabins and most of 
the first-class staterooms have either 
private baths or shower. The deck has 
dancing space; there are two swimming 
pools. The International Mercantile 
Marine Corp., through its Panama-Pacific 
Line, owns her. 


Golden Gate Bank 

As soon as the post, telephone and 
telegraph could carry the information of 
the deposits in big U. S. banks as of the 
end of the year, the American Banker 
compiled and published the figures. They 
revealed that the banks had grown bigger 
by $1,407,755,877. On Dec. 31, 1926 
their deposits had been $16,794,203,008. 
One year later they were $18,191,958,885. 
Significant was the fact that San Francisco 
(Golden Gate City) had the fourth largest 








“Tt is a work of the 
highest intelligence 
and moreover is 
fascinating reading’’ 
saysThomas L. Masson of 


The 


Story 


of 
Law 


By JOHN M. ZANE 


LL. D. Litt. D. 














Introduction by James M. Beck, formerly 
Solicitor-General of the United States 


A fascinating story—one of particular 
interest to Americans, “the most gov- 
erned people in the world,’’ who come 
into contact with the law in every ac- 
tivity of daily life. In narrative style 
it tells the complete story of how law 
came into existence and why it plays 
such a prominent part in our lives to- 
day. 


Chief Justice Wilson 


of the Supreme Judicial Court of Maine 
writes—‘‘It was not an easy task to write in 
popular terms a story of the growth of the 
law and the courts. The author has suc- 
ceeded, however, beyond any previous at- 
tempt with which we are familiar.” 


Dean Wigmore 
of Northwestern University Law School 
writes—‘‘It is the most original book in the 
English language on comparative law since 
Sir Henry Maine’s great work sixty years 


ago. 


Arthur Train 


“It is comprehensive, learned, but lucid and 
enriched with a humor and an independence 
of view that make it as entertaining as it is 
instructive.” 


Many Interesting Illustrations 
500 Pages 


Get It at Any Bookstore—$5.00 


IVES WASHBURN, Inc., Publisher 
119 West §7th Street, New York 


In Canada: McLEAN & SMITHERS, Toronto 
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DAIRY FARM 


SAUSAGE 


If you could just see the way 
Jones Farm Sausage is made 
you would always insist on 
getting it. 


White capped women and 
men handle the corn-and- 
milk-fed young pork and 
pure spices, which alone are 
used in the making of Jones 
Dairy Farm Sausage. 


Modern refrigeration meth- 
ods are used for chilling 
and shipping. 


Your grocer will tell you what 
days he gets a shipment “fresh 
“ec 


from the farm’—a “standing 
order” will insure delivery to you. 


JONES DAIRY FARM 
” ——- a Fort Atkinson 


“eS 
eee B Wisconsin 


operated by 
Mary, Philip W. Alan 


and Bud Jones 


= — = 
SeieneeNews-Letter 
Filled with the Majestic Wonders of 


Land, Water and Sky 


EAD this breezy, novel 

weekly. With or with- 
outa scientific bend you will 
enjoy its every page. Brim- 
ful of colorful, newsy infor- 
mation, scic -ntifically truc. 
Keep up with the times— 
with the marvelous discov- 


erics made daily in home 
laboratories and far corners of the 
world. This magazine open s realms of 
wonderland to the child; itis a men- 
tal tonic, an hour of weckly adven- 
ture to the grown-up . . . Special 


Offer—13 Weeks $1 


SCIENCE SERVICE 
2117 B St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


xsd 
























are 


in Advertising? 


(See page 32) 








bank, the Bank of Italy. Manhattan, of 


course, had the leaders. 

The ten premier U. S. banks were: 
oS ee ae ee eee ee $1,275,041,000 
Chase National, N. Visi .scccss 792,339,000 
Guaranty Trust, N.Y... ..0<00e 720,029,000 


Bank of Italy, San Francisco.... 
American E xchange- Irving Trust, 
N. 


645,002,000 


et FO ee Oe Sere 622,176,000 
et Bb Be. a ee ° 562,069,000 
Continental Bk. & Trust, 

ere ere 541,322,000 
Nat’l Bk.,of Commerce, N. Y.... 537,262,000 
Equitable Trust, N. Y......... 478,852,000 


Illinois Merchants Trust, Chicago. 383,334,000 


In a list of 100 prime banks— 


New York City*.had 29 Minneapolis* ...had 2 
ASIGRRO™ 5 sna hadi1 Jersey City..... had 2 
San Francisco*..had 9 Milwaukee ..... had 1 
Philadelphia* ..had 8 Kansas City*...had 1 
POE wacanee had 6 Cincinnati ..... had 1 
Los Angeles....had 4 New Orleans....had 1 
Pittsburgh .....had 4 St. Paul.....«.nad 
Le ee had 4 Savannah ...... had 1 
Buffalo ........had 3 Portland, Ore....had 1 
Cleveland* ..... had 3 Oakland .......had 1 
ee: ee had 3 Newark .......had 1 
Providence .....had 2 Rochester ...... had 1 


“Black Diamond” 


The jagged sluice of the Lehigh River 
cuts through the Allegheny Mountains of 
northern Pennsylvania. Thither from great 
passenger stations and greater freight 
terminals on New York Harbor run the 
rails of the Lehigh Valley Railroad, clean 
as carving knives. Across north central 
New Jersey they go—through manufac- 
turing city butted against manufacturing 
city. 

Where the Lehigh River joins the Dela- 
ware they strap New Jersey to Pennsyl- 
vania. Then up through the cliff-hugged 
Lehigh Valley they climb, where trees re- 
main. Up where Moravian missionaries 
once established their settlements among 
the Iroquois, there is smoky Bethlehem 
(Bethlehem Steel Corp.) and Allentown. 
Beyond them cement mills sit greyly be- 
side the Lehigh railroad tracks. Local sta- 
tions are one, two, three and four miles 
apart. From Mauch Chunk (pronounced 
Mok Tchunk) a network of branches 
spread westward from the main line up 
among the anthracite coal mines, whose 
hard, black products give the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad its soubriquet of “Black Dia- 
mond.” At Mauch Chunk the main line 
gradient becomes so steep that a “helper” 
engine must help pull on the trains. 
Thence the roadbed becomes a _ chute 
between cliffs, trees, coal tupples and 
culm banks into Wilkes-Barre,+ on the 
Susquehanna River. And so onward, be- 
tween Senaco and Cayuga of the Finger 
Lakes in Central New York—trees, or- 
chards, vineyards, farms. Due west of the 
lakes is Buffalo, great trans-shipping port 
for coal and grain. 

Over the main line of the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad Buffalo is 447 miles from Man- 


*A Federal Reserve Bank city. 
Dallas, Richmond where there are 
Reserve Banks had no place in the 
Banker’s list of 100. 

tNamed after the Hon. John Wilkes and Col. 
Isaac Barre, two members of the English Par- 
liament in King George III’s reign, who de- 
nounced his oppression of the American 
Colonies. Northward from Wilkes-Barre, 
through western New York to Montreal goes 
the Delaware & Hudson, of which Leanor Fres- 
nel Loree is president. Also, through the 
Wilkes-Barre region passes the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western on its way, roughly parallel 
to the Lehigh Valley Railroad, between Buffalo 
and New York Harbor. 


Atlanta, 
Federal 
American 


hattan. Intervening is a country marvel- 
ously rich in farm, mine and factory prod- 
ucts. They furnish a revenue of apprcxi- 
mately $75,000,000 a year to the rail- 
road. Of that sum about $8,000,000 is net 
profit. Control of so profitable a road is 
worth fighting for. And men, sitting in 
Philadelphia for the corporation’s annual 





©Keystone 


E. E. Loomis 
“T represent the Lehigh Valley.” 
meeting of stockholders last week, did fight 
for it. 

Leanor Fresnel Loree, the indefatigable, 
wished the road as part of his much dis- 
cussed fifth eastern railroad system. In 
buying Lehigh Valley shares and securing 
proxies to vote at the Philadelphia meet- 
ing, Mr. Loree had back of him the for- 
tunes of the Harriman family (he was a 
close associate of the late Edward Henry 
Harriman), and the even greater powers 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co. He himself did not attend the meet- 
ing, remaining at his home at West Orange, 
N. J. 

A richer man than Mr. Loree and, upon 
the event, a more potent in Lehigh Valley 
finances, did go to Philadelphia—hastily. 
He was venerable Edward ‘Townsend 
Stotesbury, 79, head of Drexel & Co. in 
Philadelphia and partner of J. P. Morgan 
& Co. in Manhattan. In Florida for win- 
ter’s holiday, he risked no contretemps but 
took train in time to hearten by his pres- 
ence at the meeting President Edward 
Eugene Loomis of the Lehigh Valley. 

President Loomis, with Mr. Stotesbury 
and the much older George Fisher Baker, 
had written letters to stockholders asking 
voting proxies against Mr. Loree’s pos- 
sible control of the road. The New York 
Central, the First National Bank of Man- 
hattan and J. P. Morgan & Co. were of 
course their backlogs. But even that array 
assured no victory. Mr. Loree’s men had 
made house-to-house solicitations among 
stockholders. 

At the Philadelphia meeting time came 
for counting of votes. Mr. Stotesbury, ex- 
hausted by travel and controversy, and 
President Loomis withdrew to the direc- 
tors’ room to wait restively for decision— 
Loree v. Loomis, Kuhn, Loeb v. J. P 
Morgan, Pennsylvania v. New York Cen- 
tral. Whichever group won in the count 
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could dictate in large measure the rail- 
road’s bank dealings and its business 
relations with other roads. Most im- 
portantly, it would have the say in 
pending railroad consolidations. There 
was no question of ousting Mr. Loomis 
from the presidency. Hours passed. Then 
came the tally: Loree interests 490,317 
votes, Loomis interests 516,354 votes. 
Leonor Fresnel Loree had again been 
foiled in another of his railroad projects.* 

President Loomis, who has been a rail- 
roader for almost as many years as Mr. 
Loree,} put on his overcoat and left the 
meeting. His comment: “It seems to me 
this vote shows that I represent the Le- 
high Valley Railroad. The principal thing 
I have objected to all along is that Mr. 
Loree has been claiming control.” 

Mr. Loree also had comment to make. 
Said he, at his home: “I am well satisfied 
with the outcome. We elected our candi- 
dates to the Lehigh Valley board,** and 
that in itself will give us a voice in the 
management of the road. I am also well 
satisfied with the present management of 
the Lehigh Valley.” 


CINEMA 








Pictures 


The New 

The Last Command (Emil Jannings) 
is the story of a cousin to the late Russian 
Tsar who, after the fume and flames of 








Emit JANNINGS 

He does everything slowly. 
the revolution, found his way to the dreary 
door-steppes of a Hollywood studio. 
The plot of the picture goes back to 
. ing was the revelation 
Loeb road, William 
n and Mr. Loree’s good 
friend), which has n r paid common. stock 
dividends since its reorganization in ro15, had 
bought 467,000 shares of Lehigh Valley stock. 


Significant in the vot 
that the Wabash (a | 
Henry Williams, chair 








t In his case since 1883, in Mr. Loree’s since 
1577. 

** Alan C. Dodson, a potent operator of coal 
mines along the railroad, and Effingham B. Mor- 
ris, Jr., lawyer son of President Effingham B. 
Morris of the Philadelphia Girard Trust Co. 
The elder Mr. Morris is one of the most active 
of Pennsylvania Railroad directors. 


what he remembers, sitting in the cinema 
dressing room over a makeup table. He 
remembers himself as General Dolgo- 
rucki, a gaudy young officer, commander- 
in-chief of the Tsar’s army. Two revolu- 
tionists come to this young officer to have 
their passports examined; a beautiful ac- 
tress and her friend, a young theatre 
manager. The Tsar’s cousin sends the 
man to prison for an impertinence and 
asks the girl to have dinner with him. 

The revolt of the peasants finds General 
Dolgorucki in the coal car of a railroad 
train, where taunting revolutionists are 
making him expiate his onetime pride and 
arrogance. Saved by the girl, he jumps off 
the train in time to see the long line of 
cars, one of which contains his dearly be- 
loved, crash through a broken bridge into 
drowned and dismal wreckage. 

Shaking his head over this recollection, 
General Dolgorucki sees his face in the 
mirror over the dressing-room table. The 
cinema director, whom he recognizes as 
the revolutionist he sent to prison so long 
ago, gives him a costume like the one he 
wore when he was the cousin of a living 
Tsar. Then the director sends the sad 
actor, Once more a gaudy captain, into a 
mock battle. Leading Hollywood soldiers 
across a fabricated battle-field, the Rus- 
sian nobleman forgets pretense. After re- 
lieving for a moment a similar scene in his 
remembrance, General Dolgorucki dies, 
not in pretense but in actuality, on his lips 
the ironic question of a disabled college 
athlete, “Did we win?” 

Despite the romantic frenzy of this 
tragedy, whose faults are far more obvious 
in synopsis than in cinematic entirety, 
The Last Command is indubitably a pow- 
erful film. Clumsy-faced, blacksmith- 
muscled, thick-fingered Emil Jannings, the 
thoroughly unhandsome hero, is the most 
finished, the most subtle cinemactor in the 
U.S. He does everything slowly; smiles 
break across his face like a gradual sun- 
rise, his age rig have accumulated in- 
tensity. In this picture, he is ably sup- 


pant is erecting the 
qf 


. largest co-opera- 
re tive apartment 

go | building in the 
world—21 stories 
high with 360 
apartments. This 
company will 
furnish all power 
and light used in 
es the building. 






































Commonwealth Edison Company 
The Central Station Serving Chicago 
Commonwealth Edison Company has paid 152 
consecutive dividends to its _stockhold- 


ers. Send for the year book. This stock 
listed on Chicago Stock Exchange. 


the Dhilobiblion 


A Monthly Journal of Books at the American | 


Anthropological Society 










Contains Reviews of and Illustrations and 
Excerpts from Reissues of rare, curious and 
out-of-print books; also notices of current 
publications of distinguished merit and 
collectors’ items received from abroad. 
The Recognized Medium for a 
Knowledge of the Most Worth-While 
Books, Ancient and Modern 


Subscription 50¢ a Year in Advance 


SAMPLE COPY FREE on request, writ- 
ten on the Professional, Business, or Social 
Stationery of the Applicant. 


AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
Dept. T, 45 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 






















Packages insure insured as wrapped 





O waiting your turn at crowded windows, no extra han- 
dling of packages, no delays and no red tape in collecting 

on packages stolen or destroyed in the mails. That’s the satis- 
faction of North America Parcel Post Insurance. Coupons from 
North America Coupon Book insure each package at the 


wrapping desk—and 


Ask the North America Agent or send the attached coupon for 


full information. 
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the North America way 


; Insurance Company of North America 
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ported by lords, soldiers, peasants, and 
most notably by Evelyn Brent who is the 
heroine. 

In actuality, Cinemactor Jannings was 
no cousin of the Tsar before he appeared 
upon the screen. He was a member of 
famed Max Reinhardt’s theatrical troupe, 
played Shakespearean repertory as now 
presented in Manhattan. He was per- 
suaded to appear in the cinema by famed 
director Ernst Lubitsch, a onetime: stock- 
company companion, then with a German 
film company. He has since pleased with 
performances in Faust, The Way of All 
Flesh, Variety. 

Gentlemen Prefer Blondes. So bland 
and calm was the satire of Author Anita 
Loos’ famed opus, Gentlemen Prefer 
Blondes, that, when translated into cine- 
rnatic dialect, it seemed probable that only 
a faint echo of its hilarity would remain. 
Such is not the case. Ruth Taylor as the 
very arch criminal, Lorelei Lee, is so coy, 
and cogently appealing that it becomes 
easy to believe in her conquest first of the 
vulgar but munificent Mr. Eisman, then of 
the wan but even. more wealthy Henry 
Spoffard. Dorothy Shaw, the hard-boiled 
bantam brunette who assists the capri- 
cious avarice of Lorelei, is neatly played 
by Alice White. It would have seemed not 
incredible had their jaunt to Paris, under- 
written by Mr. Eisman to further the 
already astonishingly complete education 
of his two protegés, resulted in the com- 
plete rehabilitation of the French franc. 

Culled from the grim pages of Author 
Loos’s comedy, the subtitles have the bril- 
liance and at least part of the durability 
of a diamond bracelet, which, as Lorelei 
Lee remarked in a wise-crack which has 
since been heard around the world, will 
last forever. Altogether, in its slyly sym- 
pathetic exposition of gold-digging as a 
fine art, the picture has precisely the 
delicious flavour of its literary model. 


Wife Savers. Once more Wallace 
Beery and Raymond Hatton cavort fool- 
ishly together, this time in a small Alpine 
village. Its inhabitants, with the excep- 
tion of one beautiful girl, find their pres- 
ence highly disagreeable. Wallace Beery 
becomes an Alpine guide, a profession in 
which his efforts are ludicrously insuffi- 
cient. As Now We’re in the Air at one 
point descended to extraordinarily vulgar 
farce, so Wife Savers allows its plot to 
depend upon a somewhat ribald inter- 
pretation of a note, written by the heroine, 
in which she informs the hero that he will 
have to marry her because she is in 
trouble. Wallace Beery also confesses in 
a subtitle that he is not to blame for hav- 
ing been born a month too soon. Wife 
Savers, despite or perhaps on account of 
such careless coarseness, is quite consist- 
ently laughable. 


The Divine Woman is another vehicle 
for the extraordinarily tempestuous pas- 
sions of Actress Greta’ Garbo. She plays 
the part of Marianne, a little country girl 
who completely eclipses a courtesan 
mother by becoming the greatest actress 
in Paris. But even when bouquets, floral 
and financial, come raining down around 
her, she cannot forget Lucien, who, be- 
cause he deserted his regiment to be near 
Marianne, has been put into prison. 


_ MILESTONES — 


Born. To the King and Queen of Jugo- 
slavia, a second son (see p. 20). 


. . 





Engaged. Gertrude Lawrence, famed 
British actress (Oh Kay; Charlot’s Revue) 
to Bertrand L. Taylor Jr., Manhattan 
broker, The wedding will not take place 
for five months, when her British divorce 
decree from Francis Gordon Howley, Lon- 
don theatrical producer, becomes absolute. 


Married. Miss Cornelia Neilson Sim- 
mons, daughter of E. Henry H. Simmons, 
president of the New York Stock Ex- 
change; to Theodore Cole Romaine, Man- 
hattan scion; in Manhattan. 


Married. Miss Ruth Green, daughter 
of William Green, president of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, to Melvin Bron- 
nenberg, of Coshocton, Ohio; in Cincin- 
nati. 


Married. Miss Louise Hunter, prima 
donna of Golden Dawn, current light 
opera in Manhattan; to Henry Haven 
Winsor Jr., of Evanston, Ill., wealthy pub- 
lisher of Popular Mechanics; in Manhat- 
tan. 


Married. Mrs. Rachel Littleton Van- 
derbilt, recently divorced from Cornelius 
Vanderbilt Jr.; half-sister of Martin W. 
Littleton, counsel for the defense on the 
Fall-Sinclair mistrial at Washington; to 
Jasper Morgan, of Wheatley Long Island, 
nephew of J. P. Morgan, at Windsor, Vt. 


Married. Miss Frances Lindon Smith, 
daughter of Artist Joseph Lindon Smith 
of Manhattan; to Raymond Otis, son of 
Banker Joseph Edward Otis, of Chicago; 
in Manhattan. 


Married. Supreme Court Justice Town- 
send Scudder, 63, presiding Judge in the 
Snyder-Gray murder trial, investigator of 
the Queens (New York City) sewer scan- 
dal, potential Democratic candidate for 
the Governorship of New York; to Miss 
Alice Booth McCutcheon, 42, daughter of 
the late James McCutcheon, linen mer- 
chant, and founder of the Manhattan store 
of that name; at Greenwich, Conn. 


Married. Mrs. Lucy Banning Ross, 
of Los Angeles, Calif., to Seteuzo Oto, a 
Japanese, her fourth husband; in Seattle. 


Separated. James H. R. Cromwell, 
son of Mrs. E. T. Stotesbury of Phila- 
delphia. and his wife, Mrs. Delphine 
Dodge Cromwell, famed speedboat pilot, 
daughter of the late Horace E. Dodge, 
automobile manufacturer. 


Divorced. By Edward C. Delafield, 
president of the Bank of America, in 
Manhattan. Mrs. Margaretta S. Beasley 
Delafield; in Reno. 


Died. Maria Guerrero de Diaz de 
Mendoza, famed star of Spanish and 
South American stages, sometimes called 
“the Sarah Bernhardt of Spain,” in 
Madrid. 


Died. Ellis Pusey Passmore, 59, of Phil- 
adelphia, president of the Bank of North 
America and Trust Co., oldest bank in the 
country; at Philadelphia. 


Died. John Wilbur Dwight, 68, of Dry- 
den, N. Y. and Washington, onetime 
(1903-1913) Republican Congressman, 
president since 1913 of the Virginia Blue 
Ridge Railway; of heart disease; in Man- 
hattan. 


Died. Major General George Washing- 
ton Goethals, 69, builder of the Panama 
Canal (see p. 13). 

Died. William du Pont, 72, retired, one 
of the chief owners of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co.; at his winter home, near 
Brunswick, Ga. 


Died. Anthony Rousch Mills, 77, 
potent westerner; at Sundance, Wyo. 
“Thirty years back,” Mlills, climbing a 
trail in the Black Hills, encountered a 
grizzly. The bear lunged; bumped the 
shot gun over a ravine; bit off Mills’s 
nose; seized him by the leg and started 
to drag him over the rocks. The hardy 
Mills stopped the flight by catching at a 
tree. Pulling his knife, he turned over 
and cut the bear’s jugular vein. 


Died. Frederic Arthur Bridgman, 8o, 
famed U. S. artist; in Rouen, France. 


Died. Fitzhugh Lee, 81, theatrical 
producer, one of five men who in 1888 
founded the Loyal Order of Moose at 
Louisville, Ky.; in Portsmouth, Ohio. 


Died. Charles Henry Gordon-Lennox, 
seventh Duke of Richmond, 83, aide de 
camp to Queen Victoria, King Edward and 
King Geov>e, owner of Goodwood, fash- 
ionable racecourse on the South Downs; 
at Goodwood House, near Chicester, Eng- 
land. The Duke was a Knight of the Gar- 
ter* (highest order of England, founded 
by Edward III). It was the first Duke of 
Richmond who, nine years old, inaugu- 
rated the present fashion of wearing the 
ornament of the order. This small bastard 
presented himself before his father Charles 
II. to receive the Garter, but the King 
found that it was too long to hang about 
the boy’s neck. The Duchess of Ports- 
mouth, the king’s mistress and mother of 
the boy, swept graciously forward, sus- 
pended it over the boy’s left shoulder, 
crossing the bands to the right hip; stepped 
triumphantly back to her place. The King, 
enchanted with the effect, decreed that 
such was to be the custom thenceforth. 


Died. Frederic William Stevens, 88, for 
57 years director of the Chemical National 
Bank, second oldest alumni of Yale (Class 
of 1858), grandson of Albert Gallatin, 
Secretary of the Treasury under Jefferson 
and Madison; in Manhattan. 

*Among the many legends regarding the 
origin of the Order of the Garter the most 
picturesque is the one told of the Countess of 
Salisbury, who in a crowded assembly is said 
to have lost her garter. Edward III picked it 
up and to reprove the smiling courtiers placed 
it on his own knee, exclaiming, ‘“Dishonored he 
who thinks ill of it,’ a close parallel to the 
British royal motto, “Honi soit qui mal y 
pense.” 
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DAVID LAWRENCE 


answers the Question: 


“How can one keep in touch with Congress 
and the Executive and Judicial branches 


of the Government?” 





the other there is interest in 

what Congress does, but I won- 
der how many people really watch 
their representatives. : 


Frees one end of the country to 


How can one keep in touch with 
Congress? There are the news- 
papers and magazines, of course. 
They have the general field of news 
to cover, the news of cities and 
states and foreign countries, the 
social happenings, the sports and 
financial news, and news of human 
interest generally. They can afford 
to give government news only pro- 
portionate attention. 


And the national government is 
not merely Congress. It consists of 
an executive and a judicial branch 
with dozens of bureaus and com- 
missions and, of course, many im- 
portant judicial decisions every day 
affecting our business life and the 
general welfare. 


The problem of getting the in- 
formation about Government to the 
people is not a simple one. Indeed, 
it is to some extent because the facts 
of Government do not get into the 
minds of our intelligent citizens that 
we do not get as wise action on the 
part of our legislators and adminis- 
trative officials as we might have. 


How shall 
Government ? 


you know of your 


Well, the information is here in 
Washington. Members of Congress 
usually see to it that some schools 
and some libraries in their districts 
get copies of the Congressional Rec- 
ord which covers the debates of 
Congress. That helps only to a 
certain extent. 


The Congressional Record does not 
report the work of the committees 
nor does it give the text of pending 
legislation. You must write for com- 
mittee reports and copies of bills 
when you are directly interested. 

In fact, until two years ago, there 
was no one place where you could 


get a record of the work of all the 
committees and texts of important 
legislation as well as the full and 
complete statements issued by all 
the bureaus and commissions in the 
executive branch, and the complete 
decisions of The Supreme Court of 
the United States and the Federal 
Courts generally. 

Sixty-three public-spirited men 
and women representing all political 
parties and classes got together and 
founded The United States Daily 
for that purpose. So every day we 
now have a full-sized newspaper 
that devotes itself to the govern- 
ment news and nothing else. Only 
authorized statements are printed 
and no comment or editorials are 
allowed in it by rule of its executive 
board. And in line with the public 
service idea which governed its 
founders in establishing so important 
a newspaper, it is supplied at cost 
to its readers in the hope of dis- 
seminating as far as possible the 
facts of our national Government. 

But even this is not enough. For 
we find in The United States Daily 
that many people are interested in 
certain bills or resolutions which 
really don’t have a wide public in- 
terest; and also need information 
about any of hundreds of commer- 
cial and technical subjects which 
can be obtained somewhere in the 
Government files, or from one of 
the more than three hundred Gov- 
ernment bureaus. So we established 


an Inquiry Division in order that 
our readers could write and find out 
what is happening to bills or Govern- 
ment regulations in which they are 
interested, or for other information 
which we can obtain for them. 


This is rendered to readers gra- 
tuitously— it’s a sort of general in- 
formation bureau about the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, 
conducted on a non-partisan basis 
and dealing with information that is 
legitimately available to the public. 


The American Government is 
growing in importance, and the in- 
terest in Government is growing. 
People are no longer saying, ‘‘I 
haven’t time to be an American 
citizen, I haven’t time to read 
what my Government is doing, I 
haven’t time to be a good citizen.”’ 
People are trying to take an interest, 
they are trying to find out whether 
they are being properly governed. 
For, more than ever before, the 
welfare of the people depends on a 
sound governmental system, and 
efficient administration.— Extract 
from a recent address by David 
Lawrence, President, The United 
States Daily. 





We invite you to subscribe now to 
The United States Daily, the only 
daily publication devoting itself en- 
tirely to the official news of the 
Government. A convenient coupon 
is given below. 


The United States Daily 


Established March 4, 1926 


Washington, D. C. 


| TO THE UNITED STATES DAILY “| 


WASHINGTON, D.C 


Kindly enter the following as a subscriber to The United States Daily for the period checked. 
] Two years at $7.50 a year, $15 


One year, $10 
Name 
Address 


| (Postage prepaid to any country in the world. 651 
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THEATRE 


New Plays in Manhattan 


The Patriot. A massive evening in the 
theatre awaits the curiosity seeker who 
hurries here for his entertainment. He 
will see eight scenes of Russian history 
roll by; uniformed in scarlet, green and 
white, majestic with the murder of a Tsar. 

Paul I, son of Catherine, Russia’s 
greatest queen, was crazy cruel with power. 
Destroying the love of his people at home 
and the power of Russia abroad, he dug 
his own grave. Led by Count Pahlen, 
governor of St. Petersburg, his surround- 
ing servants killed him and reared his 
son Alexander Tsar in his stead. Pahlen’s 
struggle with his conscience as he moulds 
the murder of a trusting friend for the 
salvation of Russia adds the major note 
of personal conflict. 

Gilbert Heron Miller, who gives good 
things to our theatre in the grand man- 
ner,* fathered the show.: The adaptation 
from the German of Alfred Neumann was 
done by able Ashley Dukes, Britisher. 
The scenery, some said the finest factor 
of the evening, was designed by Norman 
Bel Geddes. Eminent English Players 
Leslie Faber and Madge Titheradge were 
specially imported. Fabulous sums were 
spent with a devoted flourish. Few men 
would take such risks. Mr. Miller 
escapes with every honor. The Patriot is 
a production to be respected deeply, to be 
seen by many people with great interest, 
to be regretted by many for a stateliness 
which robbed it of keen relish. 








International. John Howard Lawson 
wrote what a lot of people consider the 
best play in the modern manner yet 
written by a U. S. playwright. It was 
Processional produced some seasons ago 
with none too conspicuous magnetism by 
the Theatre Guild. Since then those 
who were stirred by it hasten to see 
Mr. Lawson’s latest. In this one they 
were disappointed; Mr. Lawson’s modern 
manner has sent his play flying in every 
direction at once. It is in 21 scenes, some 
of them in Thibet. It purports to be a 
satire on modern life. There are capital- 
ists, lamas, undertakers, English generals, 
prostitutes, Japs. Mr. Lawson jumbles 
them bitterly, bewilderingly. 


The Merchant of Venice. Shake- 
speare has been but scatteringly surveyed 
this season by the more earnest theatre 
followers. Save the irreverent and emi- 
nently amusing Taming of the Shrew in 
modern clothes there has been no long run 
of the Bard’s shows. Therefore, George 
Arliss was strategically situated to seize 
serious theatregoers by the ears and drag 
them toward his Shylock. He may still 
do so. No one can plot the perversities of 
theatregoers. Yet it was the feeling of 
many authorities that his Shylock was in- 
different. 

That unsavory gentleman, irate because 
his daughter has eloped with a youth of 
an opposing race, frantic because he could 
not extract the pound of flesh which was 





*Max Reinhardt’s German season, The Swan, 
adaptations of many gay continental comedies. 


the price of his loans to one Bassanio, is 
not one for starched shirts and diamond 
dignity. ‘The demeanor of flawless re- 
spectability which has so often served able 
Actor Arliss well now plays him false. He 
finds it difficult to add writhing to his 








GroRGE ARLISS 
Starched shirts, diamond dignity. 


words as they eject “. . . and spit upon 
my Jewish gaberdine.” He finds it difficult 
to scream “My daughter, my ducat.” 

Peggy Wood, gracious musical comedy 
star turned serious actress, is a decorative 
but not always decisive Portia. The show 
was launched by Winthrop Ames, pro- 
ducer of many a notable endeavor.* It 
was as usual in true taste, but not always 
blood spotted with despair or dreamily 
alive with the enchantment of the poet’s 
songs of love. 


A Distant Drum. Marrying for money 
is generally regarded as_ reprehensible, 
while taking the money without the oath 
of office is even more severely criticized. 
Such criticism was finally leveled at the 
hero of this enterprise, in the form of a 
gun in the hand of an irate husband. 
Meanwhile he had been earning a large 
salary by agitating various affluent fe- 
males. Finally he fell unexpectedly in 
love. The gun went off and shot him 
through his softened heart. 

Equipped with gentle batteries of wit, 
industriously served by Louis Calhern and 
a good cast the play pleased a minority. 
Its final tragic act fitted badly the irre- 
sponsible beginning. 


The Silver Box. More than 20 years 
before he reached his present dramatic 
dexterity, famed John Galsworthy, with a 
problem buzzing under his bonnet like a 
bee, wrote this play. The silver box, a 
receptacle for cigarets, is stolen by a re- 
bellious drunkard, Mr. Jones, to express 
his antipathy toward the upper classes 
who have deprived him of the privilege of 
working for a living. His wife, a char- 
woman, is suspected of the theft; but 
before the case reaches court, it becomes 
obvious that the true culprit is vapid 


*Old English, Escape, Gilbert & Sullivan 


repertory, eic., etc, 


young John Barthwick Jr. who, in a state 
of supreme inebriation, had been assisted 
into his father’s home by Mr. Jones, 
thereby allowing the latter the opportu- 
nity for his theft. The last act, a trial 
scene, allows rich young Barthwick to go 
unpunished for this and more serious mis- 
demeanors while Mr. Jones is sentenced 
to a month of hard labor. 

Nowadays, it is often Mr. Galsworthy’s 
method to propound a question without 
answering it, a method of which the vir- 
tues are herein made obvious by contrast. 
Nonetheless, there are occasional moments 
when the play achieves the warm pun- 
gence of its author’s later works; these 
are often fumbled by the minor members 
of the cast but never by Isobel Elsom who 
plays Mrs. Jones or by James Dale who 
plays her husband with a loud and feline 
cockney accent. 


Mirrors. What novelists and_play- 
wrights, to say nothing of the rocking- 
chair crowd, owe to the younger genera- 
tion for material will never be accurately 
computed. There seems always to be just 
one more complaint to be voiced. This 
time it is a smart suburban district fester- 
ing from the flask infection on its young 
men’s hips. These young people kiss each 
other a good deal. For these things they 
would be presumably damned were it not 
for one among them who was pure. She 
shows the path to sobriety, sweetness, 
light. A little child shall lead them. She 
had to, because all the mothers and fathers 
went out drinking and necking even more 
earnestly. There lies the moral. Nice old 
father and mother were out getting drunk, 
playing naughty and picking up a nasty 
collection of nervous breakdowns. This 
is a play that no drinking mother should 
miss. 


The First Stone was also the first play 
by Walter Lewis Ferris. Numerous young 
men recall Mr. Ferris as headmaster of 
Roxbury School, Cheshire, Conn. At 
Cheshire and other educational centres 
Mr. Ferris has meditated and matured. His 
first play was written at 45. It is a care- 
ful, rather commonplace attempt. The 
spectator is led into a Cape Cod home- 
stead, from which the brawny husband 
has been accustomed to absent himself for 
brief infidelities. When his wife at last 
departs on a similar errand he grows in- 
credibly enraged. At last they discuss the 
matter carefully and reconvene for better 
or for worse. The play is the first U. S. 
work to be acted by Eva Le Gallienne and 
her hardy repertory troupe. Miss Le Gal- 
lienne’s playing of the lead was often pale; 
while Egon Brecher, as the husband, over- 
compensated with his harsh pugnacity. 


3est Plays in Manhattan 


SERIOUS 
CoqueTTE—The true, tearstained story 
of a respectable girl who fell in love with 
a man they wouldn’t let her marry (TIME, 
Nov. 21). 
Porcy —Life on the underside of 
Charleston where the Negroes know about 
poverty (TrmeE, Oct. 24). 


Other well regarded serious produc- 
tions: Escape; IrisH PLayers; CIVIC 
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HIS is the third consecutive issue of TIME set up and entirely printed 
at The Lakeside Press of R. R. Donnelley and Sons Company, Chicago. 


Written, edited in New York, printed in, distributed 
from Chicago, TIME enters a new phase of its history. 
Increasingly the national weekly newsmagazine, TIME 
goes each week to 175,000 of the nation’s most potent 
citizenry. 

From all corners of the globe comes the news to 25 
West 45th Street, Manhattan. There, read, analyzed, 
checked for accuracy by expert editors, it is condensed, 
polished into terse paragraphs, telegraphed by special 
arrangement to the Chicago printers or dispatched thence 
by Air Mail. 

The House of Donnelley does the rest ... to press 
Tuesday, to the reader Friday. 


New Format 


The new TIME is a little larger, a little different throughout . . . 
new type faces, new layout. The standard page size is easier to 
handle, the new type and arrangement easier on TIME readers’ eyes. 

These innovations excepted, would TIME readers have noted 
the change of printers? Probably not, so smooth 


colored covers with rare excellence. Unexcelled for evenness and 
purity of color-tones, these new inside and outside covers enhance 
TIME’s good looks. Do they please TIME readers? 

54 yP 


The House of Doniuelley 


Founded in 1864, seven years before the great Chicago fire, the 
House of Donnelley survived that cataclysm, standing today one 
of the world’s largest, most important printing establishments. 

The Lakeside Press carries printing processes through from lay- 
out to mailing—swiftly, unerringly, with a fine blend of old-time 
pride of craftsmanship and modern-minded efficiency, dispatch. 

TIME is printed from a single-roll, 96-page, Goss Rotary web 
perfecting magazine-press with folder, probably the most perfect 
type of printing-machine in existence. Specially purchased to 
produce TIME, it cost $65,000, weighs 60 tons, delivers 8,000 
completely printed, bound, magazines per hour—over 2 complete 
copies of TIME per second. 

The new Lakeside Press’ Calumet plant, at Calumet Avenue and 
21st Street, Chicago, houses the TIME press. The building has a 
used floor-space of 680,000 square feet, supports the weight of 
dozens of presses, 2,500 workers. 

The telephone-books for Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Col- 

umbus, Denver, Detroit, Indianapolis, Pitts- 


the transition, so able the co-operation from burgh, St. Louis, Toledo, and many another 
both Cleveland and Chicago printers. U. S. city are printed by The Lakeside Press 

But look again . . . the covers. Equipped to . . « Likewise the Donnelley Red Books for 
do even the most complicated color-printing New York and Chicago, the Encyclopaedia 


that an exacting advertiser may require, the 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 


Britannica, edition books, finely bound works, 


House of Donnelley is now printing TIME’s NEW YORK—CLEVELAND—CHICAGO countless catalogs, fliers. 
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Are You Well? 


How do you know? 
Your weight won’t tell you 
N THE first stages of Diabetes many 
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people weigh a littie more than they 
should—but they feel fine. There are no 
visible signs that. their health is being un- 
dermined, but the damage is going on just 
the same. 

If you only knew of the condition at 
this early stage, correction would be sim- 
ple and sure. But if the disease goes on 
unnoticed, it will sap your vitality, bring 
pain, suffering, and even death. 


National Bureau of Analysis 
Our Health Protecting Service ferrets out 
hidden diseases and harmful tendencies. 
It warns you of your true condition and 
points the way to correction 
before harm is done. 

Busy people everywhere 
use and endorse our health 
protecting service. It is so 
simple, convenient, inexpen- 
sive and effective. 

“THE SPAN OF LIFE” ex- 
plains the plan. 

Write for this inter- 
esting booklet. 





National Bureau of Analysis 
105 W. Adams St., Chicago 


Send me your free booklet, “The Span of 
Life,” with particulars of your convenient 
Health-Protecting Plan for busy people. 


A word in TIME 


saves nine, 
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REPERTORY THE 


BRIDEGROOM. 


THEATRE; BEHOLD, 


SEMI-MELODRAMA 

INTERFERENCE—Immaculate conception 
of how to swallow prussic acid in the best 
behaved British manner (Time, Oct. 31). 

THE TRIAL OF Mary Ducan—lIn which 
the electric chair is placed and a stunning 
Follies girl is asked “Won’t you sit down?” 
(Time, Oct. 31). 

Broapway—A_ battle of bootleggers 
breaks behind the scenes of a Manhattan 
midnight club (Time, Sept. 27, 1926). 

Other able melodramas: Dracu ta, 
NIGHTSTICK. 

FUNNY 

THE RoyaL Famity—Showing a famed 
actor family in the spasms of home life 
(Time, Jan 9). 

_ THE Doctor’s Ditemma—Elderly, ac- 
tive, arrogant advice on doctors by G. B. 
Shaw (True, Dec. 5). 

BuRLESQUE—A low comedian who mar- 
ried for love and got delirium tremens for 
lack of it (Tre, Sept. 12). 

THE TAMING OF THE SHREW—The 
taming of the shrew (Time, Nov. 7). 

THE ComMAND TO Love—In which love 
and European diplomacy go hand in glove, 
or worse (TIME, Oct. 3). 

Other laughing matters: THe SHAN- 
NONS OF BroADWAY, THE Basy CYCLONE, 
Paris Bounp. 
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NON-FICTION 
Jesus Christ 

Jesus, A New Biocrapuy--S hirley 
Jackson Case—University of Chicago 
Press ($3).* 

The Story, even before it became gos- 
pel truth, had been told many times and 
in many ways. Its outlines, the frame- 
work that is a matter of fact, not opinion, 
belief or hypothesis, remains compara- 
tively fixed. It begins on a morning in 
Bethlehem, Palestine, when a woman 
called Mary gave birth to a small child 
whose father was either, according to the 
faith or cynicism of the reader, her hus- 
band or the Almighty God. 

There is a long gap in the story after 
this. Then there is a picture, as brief and 
bright as something dreamed, of a slender, 
excited boy standing in the centre of a 
circle of old men. The gloom and whisper 
of a temple surrounds them, the rustle of 
wings is in the shadows above them. Then 
there is a picture of the boy, his face calm 
and thoughtful now, walking in the weary 
pageant of a slow, travel-stained proces- 
sion along a road through the. country. 

Roughly 18 years later the story goes 
on again. This time it is a humble, yet 
triumphant continuity of miracles and 
splendid words; the pictures are those of 
a group of men talking in the dusk by the 
shore of a sea or walking together toward 


*There are innumerable biographies of Jesus 
Christ; this one, published in the autumn of 
1927, has already stoutly stood the tests of 
criticism and controversy. Its fame increases. 


a city. At the centre of these pictures 
is the boy who stood in the temple; the 
face that was filled that day with exalta- 
tion has now become more sorrowful, more 
wise. For three years, through sandy 
eastern countries, he moves in a golden 
path of quiet and beautiful happenings. 
The people who live in small villages have 
heard about a man who is the son of God; 
lepers, in fields and ditches, stare at ragged 
hands that have been made smooth. There 
are three more scenes at the end of the 
three years; one in a great crowded room, 
one in a garden in which the flowers are 
drawing together, one on a hill outside a 
town. After that there are legends. 

The Significance. The life of Jesus 
Christ is read most often in the biog- 
raphies that four men wrote after his 
death.* Three of these—the “gospels” of 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke—obviously 
derive in part from the same sources, in 
part from each other. The history written 
by John is a different story, leaving out 
much fact that is in the others, adding 
much theology that they lack. There are 
other recountals of the life of God’s son; 
they have, all taken together, enough con- 
tradictions to make their corroborations 
doubtful. The purpose of the biographies 
of Christ that have been written in modern 
times are varied, but most are preoccupied 
with presenting a point of view, a belief, 
a doctrine. Author Case has a different 
motive; his aim is merely to disentangle 
the truth from the myth, to discover and 
state what is fact and what has been added 
to fact to make it more appealing or 
more exciting. 

To do this he analyzes the ancient biog- 
raphies of Jesus Christ; discusses the con- 
ditions of his environment; recounts the 
probabilities of his birth, youth, career, 
and death; discusses the religion which he 
lived, the religion which he taught.  Fair- 
ness, simplicity, precision, scholarship, 
mark his candid chapters. Without cast- 
ing doubt on a doctrine, he assigns pur- 
poses and reasons for its existence: “How 
tenaciously they [gentile Christians] held 
to belief in the dogma known as the 
‘Virgin Birth,’ though it might more 
properly be termed ‘Supernatural Gen- 
eration!’” Author Case fairly considers 
what is said to have happened and com- 
pares it to what probably happened; the 
result is a volume which irritates no one 
by unbased assertions, which informs those 
who wish their religious tenets to be not 
entirely at variance with known facts. 

The Author is a clear thinking Baptist 
professor, 55 years old. He studied at 
Acadia, Yale, the University of Marburg; 
he taught at small Bates College, in Maine, 
and is now chairman of the Department 
of Church History at the University of 
Chicago. 


*In the second century, A.p., the four most 
popular records of the life of Jesus Christ began 
to take complete precedence in Christian gather- 
ings. These four—ascribed to four writers ol 
whom little is known—were finally incorporated 
into the new religion as canonized gospels. Mark 
was principally concerned with the deeds, as 
then disseminated, of Christ’s life. Luke and 
Matthew, deviating little from his account ol 
these facts, laid more emphasis on his teachings. 
John had presumably gathered his material from 
different traditions. Of the apocryphal gospels, 
surviving now only in fragments, the most 
noteworthy is entitled “According to the He- 
brews”; others are the gospels of the Ebionites, 
Egyptians, Peter, Thomas, and Bartholomew. 
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For over a quarter-century, F. A. 
Sciberling has been an acknowledged 
leader in the tire industry. 

Practically every major improve- 
ment in tire making—in tire con- 
struction—bears the imprint of his 
inventive genius, or has been de- 
veloped under his direction 

As President of the Lincoln High- 
way Association, his pioneering 
spirit rejoiced in the task of bringing 
toward fulfillment the first vision 
of a great national highway. 

loday he is cooperating in what 
promises to be the greatest road- 
building achievement of all time; 
the planning of a broad highroad 
which wiil begin at Quebec on the 
North, and traverse North, Central 
and South America—which will join 
seventeen republics and combine a 
hemisphere into one social and com- 
mercial unit, 








0 an Industry 
which has Wrought 
a Miracle 


An kditorial by “Frank A. Seiberling 


Memory will recall to most of us a day on which 
we turned to the curb and for the first time gazed 
upon an awkward vehicle from which the familiar 
horse was missing,— and some of us smiled a 
little at the idea of a buggy with an engine in it. 

Yet from that homely chrysalis has emerged 
the marvel of speed and grace which we know 
today as the automobile. 

The most intricate mechanism devised by the 
mind of man, yet so wonderfully made that in 
obedience to the pressure of a foot, the touch of 
a hand, we glide nimbly through traffic, or rival 
the speed of a mighty locomotive on the open road. 

Truly, here is a miracle. 

In all history no industrial group has brought 
about so great a change in the life of a people— 
has made so great a contribution to the cause of 


civilization. ' 
At showtime, when many factory was developed the 
fine cars are brought to- water-bag method of uni- 


gether, you'll find yourself 
sooner or later thinking — 
talking — tires. 

And no other tire has so 
many things to talk about 
as the Seiberling All-Tread. 
It is built under the direc- 


form vulcanization. 

Yet, not content with this 
record, toquality Mr. Seiber- 
ling has added quantity. 

Today’s Seiberling Bal- 
loons contain twenty per 


tion of F. A. Seiberling, who cent more rubber, twenty- 
introduced the one-piece five per cent stronger cotton 
tread with side-bar protec- —more material—more tire 
tion; and in the Seiberling — than ever before. 


THE SEIBERLING RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


In Canada: Seiberling Rubber Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 























Camel 


The most popular cigarette 
in the United States 





Quality put it there—quality 
keeps it there. Camel smokers 
are not concerned and need not 


be concerned with anything 
but the pleasure of smoking. 
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J A If all cigarettes were as good 
as Camel you wouldn’t hear 
anything about special treat- 
ments to make cigarettes good 
for the throat. Nothing takes 
the place of choice tobaccos. 























